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Our Contributors 


Occasionally we need to consider conditions that make effective personnel work possible. 
In our conferences with administrators, faculty committees, community groups, we have the 
opportunity to present sound points of view regarding curriculum, instruction, buildings and 
grounds and other conditions that affect the quality of our work with individuals and with 
groups. This issue aims to give help in the policy-making phase of our work. 


Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Education of the State of New York, and for- 
merly Dean of the School of Education, Harvard University, has contributed a significant 
lead article describing conditions that make effective guidance possible, emphasizing the 
close relationship between personnel work, curriculum, and teaching. 


Chester L. Reynolds, Director of the Rochester Guidance Center, extracts from war 
experience significant evidence of early neurotic determinants growing out of psychological 
factors, especially insecurity. His article contributes to counseling by throwing light on why 
emotional disturbances, readily recognized by high school and college deans, exist. 


Paul H. Buck, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and Chairman of the Harvard 
Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, and T. R. McCon- 
nell, Dean of the School of Education at the University of Minnesota, in the brief summaries 
of much longer addresses, clarify the goals and roles of general education and suggest curricu- 
lum developments of great interest to deans in higher institutions. 


Elmer W. Snyder, Principal of John Marshall High School, Rochester, New York, de- 
scribes the process of curriculum development in the direction of the fuller realization of 
guidance goals. 

M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Women and professor of education at Syracuse University 
and a former vice president of N.A.D.W., needs no introduction to our readers. We are 
happy to have her description of the Dean in 1946. 


Ruth Griffiths, Dean of Women, Plymouth Teachers College, New Hampshire, has 
written in story form some concrete practical suggestions for understanding individual 
students. 


The annual Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion delves deep into the foun- 
dations of our society and considers constructive forces which Deans can make their 
allies. In the busy bustle of daily routine, the dean is wise occasionally to pause for perspec- 
tive. 

Jeannette A. Vanderpol, who has been a teacher in the intermediate grades, a music 
teacher, and a critic teacher in San Diego State Teachers College and Northern State Teach- 
ers College in South Dakota, kindly agreed to take responsibility for the Book Routes Column 
of this issue. 


Frances M. Wilson, Editor of The Secondary School Exchange, has written a most 
original and entertaining column. Test yourself on the quiz prepared by teen-agers. How 
do you rate? How well do you understand their world? 


Virginia Cornehlsen is our new editor of University and College Exchange. Located 
with her family now in San Francisco, after a rich experience in Eastern colleges, she will 
bring to our readers vivid accounts of best personnel procedures in colleges and universities. 
She will be grateful for the descriptions of successful procedures you have tested on your 
campus, 

Barbara Catton, our Executive Secretary, is taking responsibility for the “We Deans” 
column. Please send to her information about persons and state association meetings that will 
interest our readers. 
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Guidance and School Administration* 


FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


At the 1939 meeting of this Asso- 
ciation I had an opportunity to present 
some of the preliminary conclusions 
of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in 
New York State, with respect to the 
effectiveness of the guidance program 
in New York State secondary schools. 
I have no comparable survey data to 
put before you today. The premise 
on which the data of seven years ago 
were based, however, still seems to 
me to be sound. Briefly stated, the 
premise was that the most valid test 
of the school program as a whole, and 
of each major part of it, is its effec- 
uveness in helping young people to 
get ready for the world they are to 
live in. In the light of this premise 
it seems to me appropriate to review 
from time to time—and perhaps this 
occasion is a suitable one for doing so 
—the part which guidance should 
play in our secondary schools. 

There are a number of | factors 
which are properly to be considered 
essential in any secondary-school pro- 
gram so planned and so administered 
that it will actually be effective in 
preparing young people to stand on 
their own feet outside of school. 

One of these essential factors may 
be thought of, somewhat informally, 
as the inclusion in the program of 
the right things to learn. The cur- 
riculum of a conventional school is 





"An address at the annual conference of the New 
York State Counselors Association, Hendricks Chapel, 
Syracuse University, July 19, 1946. 
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likely to have been developed as a 
body of subject matter to be mas- 
tered by the pupils. That of a so- 
called progressive school may have 
been conceived as a series of learning 
experiences in which the pupils are 
to engage. In either type of school 
(and the philosophy behind them is 
not at the moment a point at issue), 
it is important that the school give 
all its pupils opportunity to acquire 
the habits, the knowledge, the inter- 
ests, and the skills which all of them 
will need. It is important also that 
the school provide opportunity for 
individual pupils to acquire the more 
specialized knowledge, interests, and 
abilities appropriate to specialized ac- 
tivities—both vocational and avoca- 
tional—in the out-of-school world. 
The combination of subject matter ap- 
propriate for all pupils and subject 
matter providing opportunity for the 
development of specialized interests 
and abilities by individual pupils 
should make up, in its entirety, what 
I have spoken of as the right things 
to learn. 

A second essential factor is help in 
mastering the things that need to be 
learned. There can be no fully ef- 
fective school program which leaves 
out of account the differences in abil- 
ity to learn, or in background for 
learning, among its pupils. The school 
must, therefore, provide along with 
its curriculum (or, from the progres- 
sive point of view, as a part of it) 
methods of teaching through which 
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the appropriate subject matter is 
adapted as may be necessary to the 
present interests, abilities, and needs 
of the individual boy or girl. 

A third essential factor is help in 
choosing among the things to be 
learned, when a choice is necessary. 
There are certain things to be learned 
which, quite properly, we require of 
everyone; the pupil is not expected 
to choose among them. But beginning 
in the secondary school we present to 
our pupils an increasing variety of 
courses and curricula, designed for the 
very purpose of meeting varied inter- 
ests and needs and of leading in dif- 
ferent educational directions. Among 
such courses and curricula choices are 
clearly necessary, and it must be a 
part of the school’s function to give 
its pupils assistance in making such 
choices intelligently and with all pos- 
sible foresight. 

A final factor is help in discovering 
and taking advantage of the best op- 
portunities for making use of special 
knowledge, interests, and abilities out- 
side of school. For every pupil the 
time comes when he must leave school 
to put into practice the things he has 
been learning in school. If the school 
has done its best to provide him with 
the right things to learn, to give him 
help in mastering those things, and 
to help him in choosing among them 
where choices have been necessary, it 
will have anticipated most of what he 
will need to know in making a success- 
ful beginning outside of school. But 
because conditions and circumstances 
vary it can seldom have anticipated 
the whole of his needs. To make its 
work fully effective, therefore, it must 
stand beside him even after he has 
left school, for long enough to make 


sure that he gets the help he may re- 
quire in making a good beginning at 
putting his school learning to effective 
use. 
These essential factors may be 
summed up in terms with which we 
are all familiar: the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, and (putting the 
last two factors together) educational 
and vocational guidance. The impor- 
tance of each is clear when we ask 
what the school needs to do in order 
to help young people stand on their 
feet. No one of them can be safely 
omitted from any secondary-school 
program which is to be fully effec- 
tive. 

The importance of these factors 
stands out even more strongly in the 
light of a negative question: Why do 
some young people leave our schools 
not ready to stand on their feet? No 
single answer to so broad a question is 
possible. The various answers which 
seem to apply most often, however, 
in the case of boys and girls who find 
themselves floundering after they 
have finished with school throw into 
sharp relief the necessary nature and 
scope of the school’s responsibility. 

One frequent explanation of young 
people’s out-of-school difficulties is 
that what we have given them to 
study in school has in one respect or 
another not been adequate. We may 
not have taken into account all the 
things they need to learn in prepara- 
tion for the world that they are enter- 
ing. In other words, there may have 
been serious gaps in our courses or our 
curricula. Or the trouble may be that 
though there were no major gaps, the 
things we have taught have pre 
our pupils for what was true rather 
than what és true. If either of these 
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explanations is pertinent, it clearly 
implies for the school the need for a 
critical examination of the content of 
its teaching. 

Again, the difficulties which some 
young people face outside of school 
may be due to their failure to master 
what the school, with all possible 
foresight, has tried to teach them. 
Here the problem is not so much one 
of curriculum content as of some 
other phase of the school’s work. The 
explanation of the pupils’ difficulties 
is sometimes that the teaching which 
they have received has not been well 
enough adapted to their interests and 
abilities to enable them to take full 
advantage of it—a problem in the 
school’s methods of instruction. Or 
the explanation may rest in the fact 
that these pupils have chosen special- 
ized courses or curricula quite inap- 
propriate to their individual abilities 
—a sign that effective educational 
guidance has been lacking. 

Other out-of-school difficulties 
arise from the failure of a good many 
pupils, while they are in school, to 
finish what they have started. Some- 
times this failure results from unex- 
pected causes: for example, a father 
dies or loses his job, and the boy or 
girl is forced to give up what seemed 
to be thoroughly practicable plans for 
continued education. All too often, 
however, the failure grows out of the 
pupil’s choice of a program of studies 
which he could not, under any reason- 
ably probable circumstances, have been 
expected to complete—a program de- 
manding far more by way of native 
ability, willingness to sacrifice imme- 
diate economic advantage, or sheer 
determination to succeed, than the boy 
or girl in question could have been 


expected to give to it. Here again is 
an indication that the school’s pro- 
gram of guidance needs strengthening 
if the school’s work is to be either 
effective or economical. 

Finally, pupils’ out-of-school difi- 
culties may be due to their inability 
to apply what the school..has tried to 
teach them. Methods of teaching and 
provisions for guidance may both be 
proper subjects for scrutiny under 
these circumstances. If the pupils’ 
failure is due—as it may often be— 
to the fact that while they were in 
school they did not grasp the applica- 
tions of what they were studying, the 
school’s methods of teaching have 
much to answer for. If it grows out 
of the fact that they have had to make 
applications so special and individual 
that these applications could not have 
been fully anticipated while they were 
in school, then the school’s program 
of guidance is likely to need extend- 
ing to provide a kind of assistance 
that has hitherto been lacking. 

Whether one analyzes the school’s 
responsibility positively, in terms of 
the factors that must be included in 
its program if it is to give its pupils 
all the help they can legitimately ex- 
pect, or negatively, in terms of an 
explanation of some pupils’ inability 
to make their own way outside of 
school, the conclusion is apparent: 
There can be no fully effective sec- 
ondary-school program in which sub- 
ject matter, methods of teaching, and 
the guidance of individual 7 
all three—are not taken care of. And 
adequately taking care of guidance 
means giving help to each pupil, éf he 
needs it and when he needs it, both in 
making the educational decisions with 
which the school itself confronts him 
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and in making the vocational and 
avocational decisions with which the 
world outside the school confronts 
him. 

The conclusion that the school must 
be prepared to give help to each pupil 
if he needs it and when he needs it, in 
making his educational and vocational 
decisions, inevitably raises certain 
questions as to the school’s responsi- 
bility in relation to that of the pupil 
himself, or his parents. Do pupils in 
general, or any large number of them, 
actually need such help? Can they 
not make appropriate choices for 
themselves? Must they not make 
their own choices? And if they need 


help are not their parents, or some 
agency other than the school, the ap- 
propriate source of such help? 
Answers to these questions have 
been supplied in so many recent stud- 
ies of guidance and the need for guid- 


ance that it will be sufficient to state 
them very briefly indeed. We have 
overwhelming evidence of the utter 
inappropriateness of the educational 
and vocational choices made by thou- 
sands upon thousands of young people 
every year, left to their own decisions 
or those which their parents make for 
them. So far as pupils’ educational 
choices are concerned, no agency but 
the school is in a position to supply all 
the information—about the courses 
which are available, the standards of 
performance they require, the goals 
toward which they lead—that a pupil 
must have if he is to come to any 
intelligent decision about his own edu- 
cational future. So far as concerns vo- 
cational and avocational choices, the 
information on which such choices will 
need tobe based is in many instances to 
be found outside the school. But if the 


school has planned its subject matter 
and its methods of teaching in the 
light of this out-of-school information 
(as it must necessarily do if its pro- 
gram is actually to prepare its pupils 
for the specialized activities which lie 
ahead of them), then no other agency 
will be in a better position than the 
school itself to help pupils with their 
vocational and avocational decisions. 
As to young people’s making their 
own decisions for themselves, certain- 
ly they must learn how to make them, 
and they cannot do so by having all 
their decisions made for them. But 
neither can they do so except as the 
school — which will need to teach 
them how —concerns itself vitally 
with the decisions they do make, 
and recognizes its responsibility for 
whether or not they make appropri- 
ate decisions. 

If this analysis of the school’s 
over-all responsibility is sound, there 
follow from it a number of clear im- 
plications for the administration of 
the secondary-school program. 

Whenever a pupil has a choice to 
make between one subject and an- 
other, one curriculum and another, 
one school and another, the school in 
which he is enrolled—if it is a good 
school—will make sure that he has in 
his possession all the facts on which a 
sensible and informed decision can be 
based. Furthermore, it will review 
his decision with him, to make certain 
that it is in truth a sensible and in- 
formed decision. 

Whenever a pupil is not mastering 
what his teachers are attempting to 
teach him, the school—if it is a good 
school — will take special pains to 
determine whether the methods of 
teaching are at fault or whether the 
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pupil has made an inappropriate 
choice of a special program; and if 
the latter is the explanation, the 
school will help him replan his pro- 
gram and will readjust it for him. 

Whenever a pupil comes to the 
point at which he must choose among 
the out-of-school opportunities that 
may be open to him, the school—if it 
is a good school—will make sure that 
he knows what those opportunities 
are, not just in terms of generalities 
about employment or the use of lei- 
sure, but in terms of specific jobs or 
avocational opportunities. It will 
make sure also that he has chosen as 
wisely as possible among those oppor- 
tunities. And it will follow his out- 
of-school career long enough to test 
the wisdom of his choice, and the ade- 
quacy of his school work, in his actual 
performance outside of school. 

To provide the help that pupils 
may need when they are confronted 
with these various choices, there must 
obviously be more than good inten- 
tions on the part of the school as a 
whole, or of individual members of 
its staff. The good intentions are 
essential, but they must be backed up 
by definite and clearly understood 
assignments of responsibility. 

Every teacher must recognize his 
responsibility for those phases of the 
guidance program which have to do 
with the subject he is teaching. Every 
teacher must be alert, in particular, to 
furnish appropriate help to pupils 
who are not mastering the teacher’s 
own subject. Teachers who are con- 
cerned with more or less specialized 
subject matter must recognize an ad- 
ditional responsibility. It must be 
their function to look carefully and 
continuously at the educatiorial choices 


their pupils have made, in order to 
make sure that the right pupils have 
chosen the right fields of study. It 
must be their function also to make 
sure that their own teaching leads di- 
rectly and clearly into the out-of- 
school applications which their pupils 
will have to make, and which are the 
school’s ultimate concern, 

The provision of effective guidance 
must in many instances, however, in- 
volve the relations of one field of 
study to another—even of one teach- 
er to another. Moreover, any con- 
structive attack on the problem will 
require not merely a broad view of 
the school’s program as a whole, but 
a conception of the manifold actual 
and potential implications of that pro- 
gram for pupils’ out-of-school activi- 
ties. The school’s responsibility for 
guidance cannot be adequately met, 
therefore, merely by being delegated 
to the school’s staff as an incident in 
their other duties. 

In any secondary school which 
takes this responsibility as seriously 
as it should be taken, there will need 
to be at least one staff member for 
whom guidance is a principal assign- 
ment. It must be the duty of this 
persun to coordinate the contributions 
which individual teachers should 
make to the guidance program; to 
supply, or to obtain, specialized help 
on perplexing problems of individual 
guidance; and to direct the out-of- 
school follow-up of the school’s for- 
mer pupils. In large schools these 
duties may be performed by one or 
more members of the school staff who 
have been designated as supervisors 
of the guidance program. In small 
schools, a pooling of resources among 
neighboring schools, in such a way as 
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to make possible the appointment of a 
qualified person as supervisor of guid- 
ance for two or more schools, may 
offer the most practicable way of 
achieving the necessary ends. The 
ends themselves are clear: to provide 
an administrative organization by 
which the school’s program of guid- 
ance may be as well conceived, as 
systematic, and as effective as the 
other essential phases of its work. 
It cannot be said that provisions for 
guidance as a vital part of the high- 


school program deserve greater em- 
phasis than do the school’s curriculum 
and its methods of teaching. But it 
can quite justly be said that fewer 
schools are today giving adequate at- § 
tention to their programs of guidance 
than to other essential activities. In 
all too many schools guidance is con- 
sidered as an “extra”; it is not yet a 
recognized and integral part of the 
school’s administrative operations. It 
must be exactly that, if the secondary- 
school program is to measure up to 
any valid test of its effectiveness. 





MERGER OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND OTHER TEST 
AGENCIES RECOMMENDED 


In Report to Carnegie Foundation, Leading Educators Urge 
Single Cooperative Educational Testing Commission 


Unanimous recommendation that 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board and other non-profit testing 
agencies join in forming a single Co- 
operative Educational Testing Com- 
mission is made in a preliminary re- 
port to the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching by a 
special committee of college presi- 
dents and other educators. The re- 
port was released for publication on 
October 13 by Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation. 

The special committee, which is 
headed by the president of Harvard, 
includes the presidents of Brown, 
California, Cincinnati, Cornell and 
Minnesota universities; the commis- 
sioner of education of the State of 
New York, the dean of the graduate 
school at the University of North 
Carolina, and the superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia. Emphasizing 
that its report is preliminary, this spe- 
cial Committee on Testing seeks “to 


stimulate the fullest possible discus- 
sion” and plans “to reconvene two 
months hence, at which time it will 
again seek the advice and counsel of 
the representatives of all the organi- 
zations involved, in the hope that a 
final plan may be developed.” 

Pointing out that “testing has de- 
veloped into a big business,” Mr. 
Carmichael said: 

“Not only schools and colleges but industry, 
government, and business have been seeking 
more adequate means of measuring abilities, 
aptitudes and achievements. There are four 
non-profit agencies operating on a national 
basis and serving every year millions of stu- 
dents at all levels, They are the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council of Edu- 
cation, the Educational Records Bureau and 
the Graduate Record Office. 

“There are vast areas as yet unexplored that 
call for painstaking research and analysis. As 
means of measuring results are refined the pur 
poses of education become clearer. In the light 
of these facts it is clear that tests and measure 
ments should occupy a central position in fu- 
ture education.” 
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Psychological Effect of Insecurity 
Upon Our National Life« 


CHESTER L. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


In World War II we encountered 
with alarming frequency among our 
combat personnel a completely inca- 
pacitating disability which, in its clini- 
cal make-up, had the semblance of a 
distinct disease entity. It was the 
shell shock of World War I, the 
War Neurosis or better yet, the Com- 
bat Fatigue of World War II. 

These were the men who passed 
through recruit screening processes 
and submitted without upheaval to 
military regimentation; they kept 
pace with the rigors of combat train- 
ing and exercise without breaking and 
joined their ships or combat units to 
one day find themselves on the receiv- 
ing end of Jap mortar fire or diving 
into foxholes to stay day upon end 
under the rain of bullets from enemy 
machine guns or standing loyally at 
battle stations aboard ship while Jap 
suicide planes screamed down in ter- 
ror upon them. 

What was this syndrome combat 
fatigue? Was it a distinct clinical en- 
tity? What were some of the over-all 
social implications? 

The characteristic symptom in com- 
bat fatigue was undoubtedly a “repeti- 
tious, catastrophic dream.” In its 
absence the diagnosis was questionable. 
It usually re-enacted the traumatic 
scene. It was always accompanied by 
an emotional regression that led to a 
child-like pattern of behavior with the 


“Paper read at the Conference of the New York 
State Association of Deans and Guidance Personnel 
at Rochester, November 8, 1946. 


result that fear persisted even after 
awakening, so that the patient felt 
compelled to leave his bed, walk 
around and seek human companion- 
ship. 

Closely following the nightmares 
in frequency was the startle reaction. 
Sudden loud noises by day or by night 
produced in the individual a start 
accompanied by the psychological evi- 
dences of anxiety, that is, tremor, 
dilated pupils, sweating, dry mouth, 
flush or pallor, and palpitation. Occa- 
sionally in the very acute stages, the 
startle reaction spilled over into actual 
panic in which the patient ran aimless- 
ly, screaming hysterically, or standing 
transfixed crying and laughing un- 
controllably at the same time. Accom- 
panying these symptoms was a per- 
sonality change—an alteration of the 
usual disposition. The boy became 
sullen, morose, cheerless, intolerant 
of “small talk,” devoid of a sense of 
humor, and irritable to the point of 
being assaultive on very slight provo- 
cation when he was annoyed. He sat 
about with expressionless face, deep 
in preoccupation with an almost psy- 
chotic detachment from his immediate 
environment. Boys who never drank 
commonly began to resort to alcohol 
in an effort to escape their feelings. 
Their ethical code and moral judg- 
ment were not infrequently altered 
and a casual indifference and disre- 
gard toward military regulations and 


civil law occurred. 
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Here was an organism pounded, 
pounded and pounded again, with 
repetitious, dogging fear experiences. 
Definitely there was a factor of fa- 
tigue involved. Weakened, and with 
its resiliency gone, the personality 
‘ could no longer handle benignly, nor- 
mal fear reactions. The mechanism 
was played out. It was under these 
conditions that anxiety overwhelmed, 
and each situation with the minutest 
association to the earlier conditioning 
experiences, brought anything from 
fear to panic, pouring over the 
crumpled ego. 

There is reasonable evidence to as- 
sure us that no man can feel panic or 
break down in an anxiety or hysterical 
state as the result of contemporary 
fear—that is the fear of the present 
situation alone. These men who broke 
had been saving up their fear. They 
had been carrying large volumes of 
inexperienced fear below the level of 
consciousness. They had also shown 
signs of increased nervous tension for 
some time before they broke. The 
feeling took over only when that 
‘ point of saturation, which is individ- 
ual for every man, was finally passed. 

One has only to look into the care- 
fully elicited developmental history 
to find early neuropathic manifesta- 
tions in these cases. Some of these are 
persistent thumb-sucking, childhood 
fears, protracted enuresis, resentment 
of authority, vocational restlessness 
and sexual immaturity. The evidence 
of these causes me to feel that Com- 
bat Fatigue is not a specific entity but 
an acute neurosis, combat precipitated, 
but developing in personality soil, 
rich and ready for its occurrence. 

It is interesting to me, though not 
startling, to find these early neurotic 


determinants. I am much more in. 
terested in knowing why they exist 
I feel strongly that certain very defi- 
nite lacks are existent in the early 
childhood of these men, which re- 


sulted in the later development of 


neurotic manifestations and lay the 
groundwork for the type of colorful 
neurotic expression that came in com- 
bat. Were I asked what single psy- 
chological factor operates most promi- 
nently in producing the combat fa- 
tigue, I would answer, Imsecurity— 
tremendous, overwhelming, inescap- 
able, acute insecurity from which 
there is no solace except through the 
development of mental. illness. I 
strikingly found among our cases that 
great numbers of these men came 
from broken homes, family relation- 
ships disrupted by death or divorce; 
that they were boys who still were 
conscious of and could express the 
feeling that they were unwanted as 
children, boys who lacked parent 
ideals with whom to identify, boys 
who never attained a sense of belong- 
ing to the family, boys who through 
the lack of early essential fundamen- 
tal needs of childhood never attained 
a healthy sense of security and who 
grew up sprouting neurotic compensa- 
tions, even though these did not in- 
terfere with gross adjustment in civil 
life. 

Picture yourself under fire — all 
communications with your outfit as a 
unit disrupted. It is an “each man 
for himself” proposition. It is a cru- 
cial test of “have you got what it 
takes?” These lads were face to face 
with the most critical test of stability, 
the most threatening situation to their 
integrity that they had ever experi- 
enced. Here they met uncertainty, 
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and insecurity, and met it consciously, 
unmasked, in its bare, stark naked 
reality. By virtue of their early de- 
ficiencies in emotional development, 
insecurity had always been prominent 
—for the most part unconsciously be- 
fore now. To be sure, they had reacted 
to it with early neurotic manifesta- 
tions, but now in this personality with 
its lifelong sensitization to this very 
threat, a gross and terrible experience 
came crashing down upon them as 
though to say, “You have always been 
unsure and many situations for you 
were fraught with uncertainty but 
this, this horror conjured up from 
Hell is unsurmountable and from it 
you shall never escape.” 

In our sincerely motivated desire to 
save feelings and serve up a palatable 
label for those personality disruptions 
stemming from the horrors of World 
War II we seized upon this dramatic 


and sympathy-provoking tag of 


“Combat Fatigue.” Let us not be 
blind, as we were so long when we 
employed the term “Shell-Shock,” to 
the true nature and genuine under- 
standing of this entity for the broad, 
sociological, and preventive psychiatric 
implications involved in the problem. 

One cannot predict whether these 
patients would or would not have 
broken down later on in life, but as a 
psychiatrist, I believe I may say it is 
reasonable to assume that they might 
if buffeted about repetitiously by trau- 
matic life experiences so that the in- 
security principle lying dormant and 
waiting for expression would become 
activated. 

Let us not in resignation ascribe 
the cause of this great problem to the 
chaos of combat but rather, in under- 
standing the factors which prepared 


the soil for its fruition, do something 
about those things which early sow 
the seeds of this insecurity response. 

We continue to pay millions for 
disabilities from World War I. We 
shall pay millions more to these men 
of World War II who might have 
been spared their shattering discom- 
forts and the nation spared a great 
financial burden had their early de- 
velopmental years wrought a nuclear 
framework of security upon which 
their personalities might have devel- 
oped. 

We are told that one person in 
every 27 spends some part of his life 
in a mental hospital, but there are 
countless thousands more who are 
never hospitalized but whose mental 
health impairs their happiness and 
efficiency of functioning in society. 
They make a mess of their personal 
lives, they fill the dockets of Courts 
of Domestic Relations, they slow the 
output of industry by their erratic 
work habits and warm the benches of 
one doctor’s waiting room after an- 
other for their emotionally deter- 
mined somatic complaints, shopping 
about because they are told all too 
often that the doctor “Can’t find any- 
thing wrong.” 

We spend over a billion dollars a 
year on delinquency in the U. S—a 
billion dollars which might be spent 
to build schools and highways, to in- 
sure security of the aged, the blind, 
the debilitated—a billion dollars to 
track down, prosecute, and house men 
and women whose mental quirks find 
expression in acts against society. 

Relief for society lies not in far- 
reaching social analysis and the im- 
planting of the delinquent into a 
cultural medium conducive to the 
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sprouting of wings. The high rate of 
recidivism proves this. Reduction of 
the number of psychotics lies not in 
shock therapies and institutional care, 
nor does it lie in sedatives, tonics, or 
rest cures for the neurotic. The best 
results will be obtained by prevention. 

The histories of psychotics, neuro- 
tics and prisoners reveal early danger 
signals of impending disaster in their 
childhood behavior and develop- 
mental functioning. And these prob- 
lems seen at the childhood level in the 
children’s clinic reflect common and 
basic causes inherent in the emotional 
development of children. With the 
shift in emphasis our concern is less 
and less with the overt behavior and 
more and more with the causes of the 
individual behavior change and what 
we can do to prevent its occurrence 
in others. 

Just as the soldier had been saving 
up his fear which one day over- 
whelmed him, so the delinquent had 
long suffered trauma which sent him 
seeking security through the perverse 
motives that one day cost him his 
freedom. Joe was such a lad—a boy 
who ten years from now might be 
known by a number instead of a name 
and then everything would be forgot- 
ten except the fact that he was “bad.” 
Joe was 14 and referred by the Court 
with the story of increasingly serious 
stealing for the past year. 

The boy’s story revealed him to be 
one of three siblings in an Italian fam- 
ily in which the mother and father 
had separated because of the mother’s 
philandering and open interest in a 
boy friend. Joe had grown up in a 
borderline industrial neighborhood 
where delinquency ran high. At a 
very early age he wandered through 


neighborhood stores along with the 
other children, picking up candy and 
trinkets. He recalled with great feel- 
ing the corporal punishment he re- 
ceived from his mother, and told how 
the coal shovel was the instrument 
most frequently used for disciplining. 
From the time he was six he felt 
singled out more often than the others 
for the severe thrashings with his 
father’s belt. About the same time he 
began to hear stories of his mother’s 
behavior with other men. He was 
hurt by the common neighborhood 
knowledge it had become. He wanted 
through the years to cry out to her 
his disapproval, but he dared not. 
And then about a year ago came the 
parents’ separation. Joe lived on with 
the mother, though her rejection of 
him became more apparent as each 
day went by. In the meantime Joe’s 
path of delinquent glory took on 
brighter hues. Things came to a cli- 
max three months before Joe saw me. 
The mother had told him to get out, 
to forget about her, to consider her 
dead. Neighborhood tongues wagged 
again, this time to instill doubt in 
Joe’s mind regarding his paternity. 
He rushed to the Health Bureau to 
see his birth record. Unfortunately 
the Bureau could not produce it. 
Convinced he was born out of wed- 
lock of a father he did not know, he 
took the matter up with his probation 
officer, and they both returned to the 
Bureau ultimately to find the record 
which Joe believed had been planted 
to allay his anxiety. ~ 

Physically Joe was sturdy and 
strong, but he had a long record of 
body complaints such as headaches, 
nausea and vomiting and general 
nervousness for which no physical 
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basis could be found. His nails were 
bitten to the quick and his restlessness 
in school was a well-known problem. 
Intellectually he tested average, but 
in actual school performance he fell 
far below. 

I saw that day a bitter, hostile, 
warped adolescent, who had long 
since left the arbitrating level and 
now functioned by delivering ultima- 
tums. If he were removed from the 
temporary foster boarding home 
where he was, and where he had 
found the first security he had ever 
known, he said he’d, “blast the guy 
who did it.” “You can always take 
care of those little things with a cou- 
ple of 38’s or 45’s,” said Joe. And if 
the school transfer he desired were 
not effected—well, he just wouldn’t 
go at all. Then after a long visit, 
when he felt more comfortable with 
me he said, “You know, doc, they 
ain’t no such thing as a bad boy. 
When a boy is beat, abused, neglect- 
ed, not fed right, doesn’t get the right 
sleep, and runs the streets, he picks 
up things, and gets in with older boys 
who know all that, and he picks up 
ideas from them. He’s going to get 
the necessities of life some way. He 
should have toys and play, with right 
food and good home—and you know, 
doc, a boy needs his father as a com- 
panion to take him places and do 
things with him. A mudder he can 
be proud of, who loves him. Then 
he’d be a happy boy, and a happy boy 
is a good boy.” 

Joe needed love, a sense of belong- 
ing to the family group, and parent 
ideals with whom to identify—and all 
of these things add up to one power- 
ful psychological factor—security— 
security within oneself to make possi- 


ble a reflected sense of security in 
one’s relationship to all others. 
Those of us engaged in the social 
sciences have never before had a 
greater measure of responsibility to 
the civilization of tomorrow. For 
years now mankind has been thwarted 
and frustrated by external happenings 
which were the product of the times 
but which had far-reaching effects up- 
on the natural growth process, the in- 
tegrating and maturing of the individ- 
ual and upon that vitally controlling 
mechanism within all of us—our in- 
nate and governing need for security. 
Go back with me a minute and recall 
what some of these were. With the 
crash in ’29 came the most severe eco- 
nomic depression this country has ever 
known. Deprivation was extreme. 
Suicides were never higher. The eco- 
nomic framework of our society was 
shaken to its very foundations while 
the seismograph of human emotions 
recorded major disturbances within 
these areas as well. And then came a 
way out. A political shot in the arm 
brought hope for the first time in 
many years. The eager, hungry ac- 
ceptance of the new political philos- 
ophy made it immediately popular. 
Stomachs were satisfied that had many 
a day gone empty. Bodies were 
clothed that many a night had shiv- 
ered for lack of warmth. But with 
these positive things there was, unfor- 
tunately, program after program in- 
itiated that fostered dependency of 
the individual upon an all-giving par- 
ent. I cannot say that it aroused de- 
pendence where the potentiality of de- 
a did not exist, but I do be- 
ieve that it intensified and strongly 
and destructively fostered dependence 
where pathological dependence might 
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‘never have resulted. I believe that 
the dependence which many parents 
came to know upon the political pro- 
grams for their own sustenance and 
comfort became reflected and trans- 
“ferred as a growth philosophy in an 
unfortunate way upon their children. 
One could not help seeing this re- 
flected in the attitude of many men 
who filtered through the psychiatric 
services of our military hospitals in 
the process of being separated from 
service because they were inadequate 
to the job which was being demanded 
of them. The moral attitude of these 
boys was one of indifference and a 
feeling that they would be taken care 
of because after all they were units of 
society and society would see to it that 


they were looked after. It had in the 
past and it wouldn’t stop now. 

We cannot effect security of a peo- 
ple by just any kind of socialized leg- 
islation that will foster dependency 
upon the all-giving political parent 
and make for an uncompetitive, spine- 
less, population of passive followers 
breeding more of their kind and be- 
coming fodder for whatever move- 
ment may lead them regardless of 
the direction in which it goes. The 
strength and security of a nation can 
only be realized as individuals com- 
prising it grow up possessing the fun- 
damental requisites for sound person- 
ality development stemming from 
childhood needs well met and making 
for a matrix of security upon which 
to elaborate their development. 





The Role of General Education in School and College 


PAUL H. BUCK* 


The role of education in our society 
is twofold: (1) to help every young 
person realize his best potentialities 
and (2) to prepare him to contribute 
in the common spheres he will share 
with others. 

The first of these roles makes the 
school the main channel for seeking 
and achieving individual develop- 
ment. Today the school is the gate- 


*Summary of paper .read by Paul H. Buck at the 
Eleventh Educational Conference under the joint aus- 
pices of The Educational Records Bureau, The Coop- 
erative Test Service, The Graduate Record Office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on Education, 
_Nov. 1, 1946, New York. Full address will probably 
be published in the Educational Record Supplement 
for January, 1947. 





way for opportunity to all youth. If 
schools are open to all, each has an 
equal opportunity to develop his indi- 
vidual talent, if the guidance and in- 
struction is adequate. A free society 
needs diverse talents, which can be 
developed by a diversified curriculum 
and specialized education. 

To the goal of individual develop- 
ment, however, should be added con- 
cern for the welfare of all. Today all 
men are neighbors. The school should 
develop a sense of responsibility for 
others, common understanding and 
common action. The desire to get on 
in the world should be transmuted 
into desire to take part in the joint 
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undertaking of making a better world. 
Education must be concerned with 
values as well as with knowledge, with 
appreciations as well as with facts. 
Education must help students to. de- 
velop social sensitivity, discrimination, 
skills, tastes. We are now writing the 
second great chapter of education. 
Having practically attained universal 
education, we can now devote our at- 
tention to defining more adequately 
the function and aim of education. 
No one approach is adequate. Our 
complex social situation requires mul- 
tiple educational approaches. The free 
elective system, as advocated by Presi- 
dent Eliot, was a means of inserting 
vital subjects into an extremely nar- 
row curriculum; the free elective sys- 
tem is no longer needed today. The 
philosophy of John Dewey empha- 
sized experimentation — acting on 
thinking — and education as a social 
process. To these approaches should 
be added an approach of faith and 
allegiance to something beyond one- 
self that will give students and teach- 
ers a sense of continuity and security. 


The characteristics: of general edu- 
cation may be summarized as follows: 

1. General education is for all citizens. 
All need the traits and outlooks developed by 
general education. All must be prepared to 
make sound private judgments. 

2. It is concerned with the ways in which 
educated men might be expected to behave. 

3. It develops in students an appreciation 
of the responsibilities and the opportunities 
that come to them because they are Americang 
and free, ? 

4. It contributes to a sense of continuity 
with the past but also develops new and inde- 
pendent insights; it teaches both obedience to 
fact and willingness to change; it brings out 
the values of both tradition and experimenta- 
tion; it leads to conviction—not to dogmatien 
or cynicism. 4 

5. General education i is potenrnely signifi- 
cant content is selected from all fields. : 

6. Great teachers alone are not enough; 
what they teach is also important. 

7. General education is adapted to differ- 
ent ages, abilities, backgrounds; it reaches all 
students—the less gifted as well as the gifted; 
the underprivileged as well as the privileged. 


New developments in education 
are necessary to solve the problems 
created by the rapid growth of the 
school population and the changes and 
perplexities of modern society. 





Problems Involved in Developing a 
Program of General Education 


T. R. MeCONNELL* 


In developing a program of gen- 
eral education, a number of problems 
confront us—problems of end or aim 
of education, problems of individuali- 


“Summary of paper read by T. R. McConnell at 
the Eleventh Educational Conference under the joint 
auspices of The Educational Records Bureau, The Co- 
operative Test Service, The Graduate Record Office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on Education, 
Nov. 1, 1946, New York. Full address will be pub- 
lished in the Educational Record. 


zation and of unity within desirable 
diversity, problems of content of 
courses, problems of methods of in- 
struction and guidance, and problems 
of measuring outcomes, 

The majority of college curricula 
for general education imply that the 
end of education is knowledge of the 
main facts and principles of a subject- 
matter field. This shows too little 
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concern with “what knowledge is of 
most worth” and with “knowledge for 
what?” Attention should be directed 
toward what free men should do, as 
well as what free men should know. 
The aim of general education should 
be to develop the kind of behavior 
that a free society requires. As mo- 
tives and attitudes are determinants 
of action, general education should 
help students to gain insight into how 
human beings live and act. 

-- A common aim, however, does not 
mean that a common curriculum and 
uniform methods of instruction should 
be provided for everyone. For ex- 
ample, health is a common goal but 
there are many roads to health. Simi- 
larly, there are diverse methods of 
attaining the other goals of education. 
The more uniform the results, the 
more diversified must be our pro- 
gram, the more individualized and 
appropriate to differences in person- 
alities, abilities and interests of stu- 
dents. 

Problems of content of courses in- 
volve selection and organization. In- 
stead of a survey course in which 
content is put together like beads on 
a string, Dean McConnell described 
courses at the University of Minne- 
sota in which books are studied with 
reference to a core of ideas. Thus is 
achieved both horizontal and sequen- 
tial integration in which the student 
views the main stream of human past, 
present, and future with its manifold 
ramifications in many fields of human 
experience. In these courses the stu- 
dent can view the march of ideas up 
to modern times. The students use 
their background in the modern world 
in understanding the past. The clas- 


sics become more meaningful when 
viewed from the vantage point of the 
present. There are courses in human 
experience in which students grapple 
realistically and concretely with prob- 
lems of their own times. 

When the aim of education is be- 
havior, the methods of instruction and 
guidance become of crucial impor- 
tance. Attention, therefore, must be 
given to teachers’ methods of instruc- 
tion and students’ methods of learn- 
ing. Students need to learn how to 
learn. Laboratory methods replace 
part of the lecture and discussion 
methods. Two laboratories for the 
study of social problems are available 
—(1) the social life of the university 
with its complex human relationships 
and (2) the local community in which 
students can learn what actually goes 
on in the community and can ac- 
quire skills in community leadership 
through actual participation. 

Student counseling—personal, edu- 
cational, and vocational—is one of the 
principal means of general education 
and should supplement and reenforce 
group work. For example, a course in 
courtship, marriage, and family life 
should be accompanied by counseling 
service in this field. 

In order to know whether the goals 
set for general education have been 
attained, instruments for measuring 
outcomes are needed. Many of the 
outcomes in behavior and attitudes 
most desired cannot be measured by 
paper-and-pencil tests. Other instru- 
ments such as systematically recorded 
observation of behavior in groups and 
reports of individual interviews are 
needed to measure dynamic outcomes. 
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Guidance, An Integral Part of the Curriculum* 


ELMER W. SNYDER 


In discussing guidance as an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum, I am tak- 
ing the point of view that the entire 
curriculum is an instrument of guid- 
ance. I shall give you as background 
some of the highlights of the Roches- 
ter High School Curriculum Study. 
This study began as a curriculum 
project, but has led to pertinent gains 
for personnel workers. 

Let me caution you in approaching 
guidance problems through the cur- 
riculum, first, that curriculum reor- 
ganization is a long-term process; sec- 
ond, that if guidance is part of the 
thinking of curriculum builders, the 
entire secondary field rather than iso- 
lated subjects must be studied; and 
third, that recognized goals, broader 
than usual, must be established and 
accepted by the faculties at large to 
give a sense of direction. 


CoNSIDERATION OF CAUSES 


Our Principals’ Council early: rec- 
ognized that one of the most serious 
contributing causes to our high-school 
difficulties was the problem of high 
enrollments and the corresponding 
and significant widening of interests, 
purposes, and abilities of present 
high-school pupils. When we also re- 
membered that only one fifth of our 
students go on to college, we realized 
how important the secondary school 





“Excerpts from paper read at the Conference of 
New York State Association of Deans and Guidance 
— at Rochester, New York, November 8, 


curriculum becomes for the other 
four fifths. For the majority, the 
high school is, in fact, the terminus 
of their education. 

We first recognized that the cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching 
must be consistent with what the in- 
dividual is, what he believes, what he 
does, what he can do. The individual 
stands out as the person around whom 
subject matter, methods, and mate- 
rials must be organized. 


Tue First Year or Srupy 


During the first year of our study, 
our committee from.the Senior High 
School Principals’ Council studied 


_ such items as: 


1. The state pattern of mandated subjects, 
including the place and significance of the 
new state-required unit in health instruction. 

2. The state social studies program, which 
seemed to be pointing toward a four-year re- 
quirement in social studies. 

3. The development of a city-wide policy 
toward so-called non-Regents classes—those 
classes composed of pupils not doing well scho- 
lastically in college-preparatory work. 

4. The crowded ninth-year program caused 
by state-mandated subjects. 


From our study of these specific 
problems we felt ourselves “getting 
nowhere very fast,” and so we cen- 
tered our emphasis for the rest of the 
year on the more general question of 
the need and extent of common learn- 
ings necessary to social living and vo- 
cational competence. 

We came to the realization that the 
process of educational reconstruction 
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must penetrate deeply and. that it 
must not balk at leaping the barriers 
set up by the traditional school pro- 
gram. It must think beyond the mere 
shifting of courses and the adding or 
subtracting of subjects. 


Alm oF THE SECOND YEAR OF STUDY 


As a result of our reports to the 
Principals’ Council we established 
these four aims for the work of the 
second year: 

To study our secondary school philosophies 
as worked out under the recent school evalua- 
tions in order to evolve an acceptable secondary 
school philosophy for Rochester. (All of our 
schools had recently been evaluated by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, and so 
they each had worked out their own statements 
of philosophy. But we needed a statement ac- 
ceptable to all schools on a city-wide basis.) 

To prepare the framework of a secondary 
school curriculum on which teachers and pu- 
pils might build toward the stated philosophy 
and objectives. 

To develop evaluation techniques for mea- 
suring personality growth. 

To suggest the administrative procedures 
necessary to implement the plan. 


CurricuLum CouNCILs AND 
WorKSHOPS 


It was proposed to accomplish these 
aims through organizations which we 
called Curriculum Councils, which 
met during the school year, and Cur- 
riculum Workshops, which met dur- 
ing the summers. The membership 
of the different councils and work- 
shops numbered from forty to seven- 
ty-five, with a total of 137 different 
participants. The membership was 
representative, including teachers, de- 
partment heads, boys’ and girls’ ad- 
visers and counselors, supervisors, 
and administrators. In all, sixteen 
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subject areas and each of the high- 
school faculties were represented. 

The work of the Curriculum Coun- 
cils for the first year was largely one 
of orientation. We brought to the 
Councils educational leaders who 
spoke on educational philosophies, 
“The Core Corriculum” and program 
of evaluation, and other basic topics. 

The first summer workshop was 
held on the Women’s Campus of the 
University of Rochester in the sum- 
mer of 1945. There were forty-four 
members from the Rochester school 
system and two from outside school 
systems. The staff consisted of eight 
full-time consultants, two part-time 
consultants, and nine one-day con- 
sultants. Some of the consultants 
were members of the regular staffs of 
the University of Rochester and the 
Rochester public schools, and the re- 
mainder came from universities and 
public-school systems widely scattered 
over the United States. Each consult- 
ant was selected because of his train- 
ing and successful experience with the 
problems being dealt with in the 
workshop. 

It was in this first workshop that 
plans for our general education 
courses for Grade 8, the lowest grade 
in our senior high school, were devel- 
oped. These courses were to be de- 
signed in accordance with our state- 
ment of philosophy. This philosophy 
included a statement on the ideal so- 
cial order, the nature of the individ- 
ual, the role of the school in society, 
and secondary school objectives in 
terms of pupil outcomes. Each of the 
eleven objectives was broken down in- 
to knowledges, skills, and attitudes. 
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SeconpaRY SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 
FoRMULATED 


These objectives are stated in the 
form of desirable goals that all youth 
in the secondary school should strive 
to reach. It is not assumed that all 
pupils will attain these goals to the 
same degree. Some will attain them 
only moderately; others will be able 
to go far beyond them. The pursuit 
of these common learnings should 
provide experiences that will result in 
the gaining of such knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes as seem most likely to 
bring about socially desirable action. 


1. All youth should have an understand- 
ing of our social heritage, should know what 
the democratic way of life in America means, 
and should act democratically. 

2. All youth should learn to live harmoni- 
ously with others by developing high stand- 
ards of personal and group responsibility based 
upon an understanding of social values and 
moral principles. 

3. All youth should understand, appreciate, 
and cherish home and family life, each tak- 
ing his part and doing his share in the life of 
the family. 

4. All youth. should not only recognize that 
the peoples of the world depend upon one an- 
other but should also desire to cooperate in 
world affairs. 

5. All youth should know and practice the 
principles of physical and mental health and 
should take their share of responsibility for 
protecting the health of others. 

6. All youth should have the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that will enable them to 
choose, enter, and make progress in their life 
work in an industrial economy with satisfac- 
tion to themselves and with benefit to society. 

7. All youth should be able to express their 
thoughts in speaking and in writing and to 
tead, to observe, and to listen with under- 
standing. 

8. All youth should be able to perform 
mathematical operations intelligently and to 
understand the methods and contributions of 
science and mathematics as they affect the wel- 
fare of the individual and of society. 


9. All youth should recognize problems, 
think intelligently about them, and act con- 
structively in attempting to solve them. 

10. All youth should know how to buy 
goods and services wisely and how to use ma-" 
terials intelligently. 

11. All youth should have wholesome aes- 
thetic and recreational experiences. 


One of the directives given to our 
workshop members was: To develop 
a general education program embrac- 
ing content in science, social studies, 
and English, all to be around a central 
guidance program. 


Concept OF GUIDANCE 


Our conception of a guidance pro- 
gram includes three phases—personal, . 
educational, and vocational.. The first 
function of a general education pro- 
gram should be to aid the pupil in 
the development of his personal char- 
acteristics and to provide opportuni- 
ties for well-rounded development of 
each student to the limit of his capaci- 
ties. Rather than emphasize an in- 
creased knowledge of subject content, 
we are stressing the development of 
such personal characteristics as ‘indus- 
try, diligence, and tenacity of purpose. 
We also want to aid him in improving 
his judgment so that he will be able 
to size up situations correctly and 
quickly. We should aid him in devel- 
oping his integrity so that he may be 
loyal to high ideals and so that he 
may become scrupulous in his ‘per- 
sonal conduct and thoroughly honest 
with himself and others. We should 
aid him in increasing his sense of re- 
sponsibility and his desire to cooper- 
ate, his willingness to work with oth- 
ers for the common good. Now such 
emphasis does not mean that we are 
neglecting the tools of education. We 
recognize that we must, at the same 
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time, prepare the pupil in the funda- 
mental tools of learning. 

We decided to build these general 
education courses around four areas. 
The first area we called Orientation. 
Its aim is to help the pupil become 
acquainted with his school—the build- 
ing, the people in it, its regulations 
and traditions, its clubs and other ac- 
tivities; to help the pupil learn ways 
of getting the most out of his school 
experiences, and to make his contribu- 
tion to the life of the school. In the 
ninth year we attempt to help him to 
take an active part in school affairs, to 
become a doer instead of just an ob- 
server. He learns how to make the 
best use of his school environment. 

The second area is Self-Develop- 
ment. This unit is devised to help the 
pupil improve himself so that he can 
enjoy security in his social and voca- 
tional life. The emphasis here is 
learning how to get along with others 
and also how to become a good work- 
er and an interesting and attractive 
person. English expression is stressed 
in this unit and also in the third area, 
which we have called Family Living. 

The area of Family Living looks 
beyond the school and the individual 
himself and focuses attention upon 
the family’s place in the great busi- 
ness and industrial activity of our 
country. It is a halfway step be- 
tween self-concern as emphasized in 
Orientation and Self-Development 
units and the still broader concern 
with world affairs as emphasized in 
the last two years. 

The fourth area in the eighth year 
is Living in the American Commu- 
nity, and in the ninth year Living in 
the World Community. These are 
social studies units in which we have, 


as in the other units, attempted to use 
the problems approach. 


These classes meet with one teacher 
for two periods each day of the week. 
In some schools we have a third pe- 
riod of home economics for the girls 
and home craft for the boys. It is 
planned that at some time during the 
year the girls will go to the shop 
while the boys discuss with the home 
economics teacher certain problems of 
family life that are better handled in 
segregated groups. 

Last year several teachers in five 
different high schools in the city tried 
out the eighth-grade content. This 
year each of our high schools has one 
or more general education classes, 
each matched with a corresponding 
group of approximate size and ability 
to the general education class. At the 
end of the year we hope to have a 
sound basis for making some decision 
as to the value of these general edu- 
cation or guidance courses. 


This year we are trying out the 
ninth-grade courses as we did the 
eighth grade last year and hope to 
continue next year with a controlled 
experiment at the ninth-grade level. 


We have tried to select for these 
classes teachers who are guidance- 
minded, who are primarily interested 
in the development of the individual 
pupil. If this person is the homeroom 
teacher as well as the general educa- 
tion class teacher, so much the better. 
It is hoped that these teachers may 
become known as counseling teachers, 
and that they will take responsibility 
for a considerable part of the guid- 
ance work. The guidance specialist 
then becomes a supervisor of a group 
of counseling teachers as well as coun- 
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selor of the more complex cases. 

Only under an organization in 
which a flexible curriculum stressing 
the development of the individual is 
provided and more of our teachers 


are qualified to assume major respon- 
sibilities for guidance, can we expect 
the guidance program to take its 
rightful place as an integral part of 
the curriculum. 





COLLIER’S DESCRIBES EDUCATIONAL REVOLT IN 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


New Board of Education, Adhering To Conviction That 
Kids Come First, Teachers Next, Has Raised Tax 
Rate and Made System an Outstanding Model 


An educational revolt in New Cas- 
tle, Indiana, a city of 20,000, has 
transformed its public schools from 
an antiquated system within five years 
to an outstanding model among com- 
munities of comparable size, Collier’s 
magazine reveals in an article in its 
current issue. 

Prior to 1942, the school tax rate 
was mired at $1.18, the board of edu- 
cation took pride in its penny-pinch- 
ing tactics, and the superintendent de- 
clined to let the teachers, all on a low- 
salary scale, take their grievances to 
the board of education, the article re- 
ports. 

Karl C. Vogel, elected to the board 
in 1941, declared that he believed 
the schools “definitely below stand- 
ard” and, as a stormy petrel, walked 
out of many a board of education 
meeting as a protest against the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Later, 
through an election, Vogel got anoth- 
er board member who agreed with 


him and won control of the three- 
man board. 

In the years since, Collier’s reports, 
the school tax rate has been raised to 
$1.46 and a proposed five-year 75- 
cent levy to raise funds for a further 
building program is likely to pass. 
Elementary teachers’ salaries have 
been raised from $1,363 in 1940-41 
to $2,195 in 1945-46. In the high 
schools, the median salary reached 
$2,383 in 1944-45. 

Working with Joe Craw, its newly- 

appointed superintendent, the board 
of education has invigorated the school 
system by adopting a three-point con- 
cept of education, the Collier’s article 
says: 
“The first was to initiate a substan- 
tial living wage, the second to insti- 
tute a thoroughly democratic regime 
in which teachers had an active voice, 
and the third to do everything possi- 
ble to insure them a chance to live 
their own lives outside of school.” 





On Being a Dean in 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


To speak to a gathering of deans 
of girls and women who are busily 
being deans twenty-four hours of the 
day in 1946 on the topic stated is 
indeed presumptuous. Even in the 
interest of providing myself with an 
undefined latitude for my remarks, 
I should not have had the temerity to 
propose it; but when one of your own 
number suggested it, I succumbed. I 
shall always believe that it was be- 
cause the full import of the imper- 
tinence did not strike me until I sat 
down to write my paper; then I was 
as tongue-tied as I feel now. In the 
language of the campus, ‘7 should tell 
you!’ But in spite of my embarrass- 
ment, the topic remains unchanged, 
and I am responsible for making some 
remarks upon it. May we together, 
then, look for a few moments at our 
jobs and at the 1946 environment in 
which they are carried on, in order to 
appraise our joint task and to reaffirm 
our faith in the fact that the human 
being, through education, with assist- 
ance at critical points in his develop- 
ment, can achieve an adjustment 
which will make it possible for him 
to live at peace with his fellows. 

When I was a student in college, 
I was fascinated by the notion that 
history repeats itself. Since all stu- 
dents after World War I were in- 
clined to be somewhat cynical, it was 
not strange that we accepted the idea 


“Paper read at the Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, November 1, 1946. 


that what happened to people and 
countries could not be influenced by 
anything we did, since time would 
inevitably take care of the matter and 
bring the human race right back where 
it started from. How excited I was to 
find the quotation from Peter the 
Hermit of the 12th century B.C. It 
said, “The world is passing through 
troubled times, The young people of 
today think of nothing but them- 
selves. They have no reverence for 
parents or old age. They are impa- 
tient of all restraint. They talk as if 
they alone knew everything, and what 
passes for wisdom with us is foolish- 
ness to them. ... As for girls, they 
are forward, immodest, and unwom- 
anly in speech and dress.” That 
clinched the matter in my mind, for 
were we not being criticized as ‘flam- 
ing youth!’ For quite a period of 
time a number of us were adamant in 
this cynical attitude the while we were 
active and serious members of societies 
for the perpetuation of peace; and al- 
though adults gave us wise counsel, 
we did not find the way! And now 
another generation of youth, more 
shaken though, it seems to me, not 
so cynical, walk into the schoolrooms 
and across the campuses of the United 
States. Can we help them find the 
way? 

The life of the student personnel 
worker is always busy—so busy that 
in the doing of little things larger 
objectives and goals are sometimes 
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obscured. We deans thought we 
could never be busier than we were 
during the war; in the high schools 
we were bent under the weight of 
volunteer war activities and increased 
student counseling duties; on the cam- 
puses we toiled under this weight and 
the added burden of expanding en- 
rollment of women students at a time 
when the housing for women was be- 
ing used by the army and navy. Now 
we are busy again; in the high school 
a shortage of teachers combined with 
expanding services for the veteran 
adds to the load; on the campuses an 
enormous increase in enrollment with 
shortages in supplies and with inade- 
quate facilities for housing, class or 
laboratory work, and recreation clogs 
the academic and student personnel 
programs. On the campus, too, we 
find a number of new and not always 
well-prepared faculty members in 
need of orientation to the philosophy 
and practice of the institution in which 
they find themselves. The college 
scene is a jigsaw puzzle of makeshift 
arrangements, apologies for housing, 
unfinished buildings—temporary so- 
lutions to physical problems. And 
since such problems have of necessity 
to be solved as quickly as possible, the 
energy of far too many people is being 
expended upon them at the very time 
that other and, to me, more important 
things should be accomplished. In 
too many cases, the dean has been 
pressed into the administrative pro- 
gram of getting the physical problem 
solved. 

A serious public relations problem 
has claimed some of her attention, for 
there are some who criticize the col- 
leges for their tremendous expansion, 
who feel that only those who could be 


given an education according to the 
pre-war standards should have been 
admitted. Many of these critics are 
on our college faculties, some even 
are in student personnel offices. Those 
who are in a position to see the whole 
picture do not feel so. As many stu- 
dents as possible should be given a 
chance for the college education so 
suddenly within their grasp, and 
within the walls of the schools and 
colleges where experienced educators 
can do a better job under untoward 
circumstances than could be done in 
the makeshift institutions that would 
be sure to spring up to answer the 
demand for education. It is the part 
of the dean to interpret this situation 
wherever the opportunity presents it- 
self and to free herself as soon as pos- 
sible from the immediate physical 
problems of campus adjustments for 
the more important services of co- 
ordinating the personnel services for 
students and of personal counseling. 

Ability to adapt oneself to new and 
changing situations always has been 
considered a desirable qualification in 
a dean. Certainly the deans of 1946 
need this ability. The changed com- 
position of the student body in itself 
makes this demand. The most im- 
portant change on both the secondary 
and the collegiate level is that the 
age stream of the student body has 
broadened. On both levels the older 
student has come into the picture. 
Very frequently, on the college level, 
the older student is married, and often 
he has a family to support. The dean 
is faced with new counseling prob- 
lems. 

The broadened age stream has up- 
set any number of administrative pro- 
cedures, rules and regulations, tradi- 
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tions and customs of our schools and 
colleges. Procedures that have oper- 
ated for years for the convenience of 
the administrators but to the disad- 
vantage of the student are being chal- 
lenged by the mature and serious 
students. Rules and regulations that 
served well enough for the younger 
and less experienced students sudden- 
ly seem ridiculous when applied to 
the activities ef the veteran who has 
looked out for himself on the battle- 
fields of Europe and the Pacific. Tra- 
ditions and customs that have meant 
much to the morale of our student 
bodies find tough going in the face 
of the ridicule or the smiling tolerance 
of the new and older groups. All of 
these things can mean only one thing 
—re-evaluation by students, faculty, 
personnel officers, and administrators 
of the procedures, rules, and traditions 
that are being questioned. Adjust- 
ments will have to be made, but al- 
ways with an eye to the fact that the 
present situation is temporary and 
that after a few years the old narrow 
age stream will prevail. Being jolted 
out of the complacency of custom is 
painful, but it should mean much 
toward making needed changes that 
might otherwise have gone for years 
unmade. 

Deans who are on curriculum com- 
mittees have found in high school and 
college that the curriculum and our 
teaching methods also are coming in 
for an overhauling under pressure 
from the older, purposeful students. 
These students are not of a mind to 
waste precious time and money for 
what they may consider nothing—or 
at least inferior goods. Their con- 
tention is that the school or college is 
for the benefit of the pupil and not 


for the convenience of the teacher or 
administrator. 

I am not suggesting that the stu- 
dent can write his own prescrip- 
tion unaided in any of the areas dis- 
cussed, but he is pressing for reasons 
and thus bringing about for you and 
for me the healthful activity of look- 
ing at things with which we are well 
acquainted from a new point of view. 

The coming of the older veteran 
to the campus has not meant the num- 
ber of social or academic problems 
that was widely feared. Up to the 
present, my own experience at Syra- 
cuse has been that the social tone of 
the campus has been changed only in 
the direction of more mature attitudes 
and activities. As for the academic 
picture, the student about whom we 
now must be concerned is the one who 
has entered college directly from high 
school, for the older student has raised 
the level of academic accomplishment, 
so that the much maligned but widely 
used normal curve of accomplishment 
may fail students who would have 
been successful in college two years 
or more ago.. Moreover, the balance 
of the sexes is different in our co- 
educational colleges from what it was 
during war years; there are many 
more men than women. The women 
are the younger group. The academic 
competition has stiffened particularly 
for them at a time when their social 
opportunities have increased. 

This problem reaches down into 
the high schools, too. Boys who have 
been graduated from high school find 
it difficult to be admitted to college 
in competition with the veteran who 
has maturity and social pressure on 
his side. For girls, admission to col- 
leges is even more difficult, for public 
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sentiment favors giving the boy his 
chance before the girl receives hers. 
The emphases in educational counsel- 
ing have had to be changed from seek- 
ing the college of the student’s choice 
to finding one with room for an appli- 
cant in the entering class; from ex- 
ploring the possibilities of scholarship 
aid to planning in some way to pay 
all of one’s own expenses; from carry- 
ing the course one wishes to carry to 
carrying the course the college desig- 
nates as ‘not filled’; from planning 
college days or nights for students and 
their parents with many college repre- 
sentatives present and vying for the 
favor of the students to planning a 
program with college representatives 
discouraging the students from apply- 
ing for entrance to their colleges. This 
is a total shift in point of view and in 
practice for high school advisers with 
respect to educational counseling. This 
part of the counseling program de- 
mands more time and energy than 
ever before. The colleges are being 
as helpful as possible, however, know- 
ing that after the present swollen en- 
rollment has subsided they will be 
seeking the high school graduates 
again as applicants for admission. 
Also, those who wish to go on to col- 
lege but cannot secure admission add 
a new and difficult type of problem 
to the counseling load. 

So far in our review of the situ- 
ation, we have dealt with matters 
affecting the work of deans, arising 
principally out of the physical handi- 
caps under which the educational in- 
stitutions are laboring. 

Let us turn now to a consideration 
of individual adjustments and human 
relationships within the student body 
as they affect the work of ‘the dean. 


Some mention should be made of the 
effects on the campus of the change 
in the size and sex ratio of the student 
body. On a number of campuses not 
more than one third of the student 
body had been students at the institu- 
tion before the fall of 1946. Two 
thirds of the entire student body had 
to be oriented to the campus and in- 
ducted into the spirit of the school 
by the greatly outnumbered group of 
old students and by an administrative 
and teaching staff too busy to give 
proper time to the program. This 
situation is tending to make funda- 
mental changes in the character and 
outlook of some student groups to 
the distress of many students and 
faculty members. As for the deans, 
they find themselves faced with al- 
most as difficult a problem as if each 
were beginning a new job in a new 
place. This means the need for 
making contacts for interpretation and 
understanding, of establishing ac- 
quaintanceship with a large enough 
number of new students and new 
faculty members to become a resource 
for campus groups, of giving added 
time to student leaders who are carry- 
ing heavy loads. It is confusing to 
be forced to these necessities in a situ- 
ation that seems so familiar but which 
actually has changed in character. 
The change in sex ratio is meaning 
changes in practice and in attitudes on 
the part of students. The men stu- 
dents are taking over many activities 
which the women carried alone, or 
almost alone, over the war period. 
The women for the most part do not 
resent this, but they seem to feel 
somewhat frustrated with respect to 
outlets for creative activity. Profes- 
sors in departments where women 
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were welcomed even a year ago are 
less cordial now, and in some instances 
they are discouraging the women as 
majors. This fact has increased the 
incidence of need for academic and 
vocational counseling, and has made 
some women students feel very in- 
secure. Also the desire of a large 
number of the women to please the 
men makes women’s groups somewhat 
less stable emotionally now than they 
have been with respect to ideals and 
values. It is easy to see that major 
matters of personal counseling and 
group guidance have emerged as a re- 
sult of these factors of size and sex 
ratio. 

The aftermath of any war is an in- 
creased number of individuals who 
are suffering from fears, insecurities, 
and conflicts that have a direct rela- 
tionship to their effectiveness as in- 
dividuals and to their ability to live 
cooperatively with other people. Our 
schools are crowded with youngsters 
who have experienced upheavals in 
home life as a result of the war emer- 
gency. Others have known the hor- 
rors and dangers of the battlefield. 
Both have seen adults in positions of 
responsibility and trust fail to meet 
standards of conduct once accepted by 
adolescent and adult as indispensable 
to the functioning of a decent society. 
Our students are suffering from and 
participating in racial and religious 
prejudices which seem to have in- 
creased in quantity and intensity over 
the war years. They have seen their 
fathers and mothers patronize the 
black markets, hoard foods, and cheat 
with rationing coupons in a time of 
national crisis. They have heard men 
and women running for high public 
office attack the motives and personal 


integrity of their opponents with half- 
truths and sometimes outright slan- 
der. They have listened to’ commen- 
tators and read columnists who seek 
to stir up class against class and nation 
against nation. They have been 
shocked by the disclosures concerning 
the greed of men, some of them in 
important government posts, who 
have profited at the expense of their 
country’s peril and her soldiers’ safe- 
ty. They are aghast at the difficulties 
that lie in the path of effective world 
organization for peace. One could 
multiply indefinitely the phenomena 
that have so upset the equilibrium of 
our individual students that the load 
of case study work and of personal 
counseling has doubled and tripled, 
especially where there has been no 
increase in the staff of specialists. The 
deans, looking into the future, know 
that the secret of understanding and 
goodwill lies in the ability of the in- 
dividual to. function as a responsible 
member of a world society. Here, 
then, is the challenge to the dean in 
1946. Physical problems will be 
solved; these problems of the values 
— social and spiritual — must be 
solved. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay said in a 
speech made at the National Confer- 
ence of Women in New York City in 
1943, “Over a period of years we 
have been growing steadily more lax 
in our deportment, both public and 
private, more and more slovenly in 
our ethics. Those of us who do not 
commit crimes condone them in others. 
Those of us who are honest in our 
business dealings, receive in our 
houses men whom we know to be 
dishonest in theirs.” She went on to 
say that we were killing our country 
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by so doing. She could have said 
that we were killing all chances for 
world amity and well-being. What 
are we adults up to? Why have we 
not seen that teaching adolescents one 
thing in the schools and practicing 
another thing outside by adults can 
result only in confusion and conflict 
in the lives of our young people? 
Have we as counselors been blame- 
less? Have we been the personal 
examples we should have been? In 
Our Teen-A ge Boys and Girls’ Lester 
Crow, assistant professor of education 
at Brooklyn College, and Alice Crow, 
dean and guidance chairman at Girls 
High School, Brooklyn, state: 1. “If 
we desire a well-adjusted youth to 
whom with confidence, we can turn 
over the world of tomorrow, we must 
be prepared to achieve in ourselves 
whatever adjustments are necessary, 
so that we may be examples worthy 
of imitation.” Earlier in the book 
the authors say, “It is generally 
agreed that young people of the 
1940’s are capable and independent 
but confused.”” Indeed they are con- 
fused, so confused that as a result 
mental and emotional illness, delin- 
quency, academic and work failure, 
all combine in the great pile of ado- 
lescent waste which cheats society of 
the productive and spiritual capacities 
of our youth. 

The outlook seems dark when 
painted on a canvas with such pig- 
ments, but another picture can be 
painted in lighter tones. Although 
all youth are confused by the contra- 
dictions they experience between ethics 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Our Teen-Age 
Boys and Girls, p. 358. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 

21bid., p. 350. 


as taught and ethics as lived by adults, 
there is today a definite determina- 
tion among the young people in the 
classrooms of the nation that war and 
killing shall be a thing of the past, 
and some there are who are making 
analyses of the social ills of the world 
that put adults to shame. They are 
prepared to make sacrifices for the 
salvation of mankind from his greatest 
scourge. Are we as deans giving 
them the assistance and the re-enforce- 
ment of moral courage they will need, 
the sound example to follow of lives 
well lived, the dynamic inspiration of 
great causes—or do we hesitate in 
that “middle state” which Samuel 
Johnson describes as “between con- 
viction and hypocrisy” where we give 
lip service to an ideal and secretly 
question its validity? 

Every so often in the lives of men 
there seems to be a sort of a beginning 
over again. The human race has an- 
other chance. These are such times. 
As leaders of youth we have, by the 
grace of God, another chance to have 
a part in the rebuilding of a world 
through the leaders who will come 
from our classrooms. The solution 
of the physical problem is important; 
the re-evaluation of our educational 
organization and administration is 
highly desirable; the rebuilding of 
the curriculum is necessary; the ap- 
portioning of our time and energy to 
the everyday tasks is essential; adapt- 
ing ourselves to new situations and 
improving administrative skills and 
counseling techniques are indispen- 
sable—all these things the dean in 
1946 recognizes and accepts as a very 
real part of the student personnel pro- 
gram for the meeting of the needs of 
the student of today. But over, above, 
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and beyond these things we must see 
the student as a world citizen, a 
builder of tomorrow. And for this 
latter task only social and spiritual 
values will do, only ethical living will 
suffice. 

Let us look at ourselves before we 
seek to help bewildered youth. What 
youth needs more than he needs a 
classroom education, more than he 


needs proper housing, is the reassur- 
ing example of adults whose way of 
life is four-square with Christian 
ethics. Do we as deans measure up? 
Have we the courage to lead the way? 
These are exciting times, times of un- 
paralleled opportunity. “Youth is 
fortunate,” said Voltaire, “it will see 
great things. For the elders it only 
remains to make straight the way.” 





Understanding of Students through Observation 


RUTH GRIFFITHS 


Mary stood before the dean’s desk, 
awkward and abashed, as the dean 
signed her excuse slip. 

“How is your work going now?” 
asked the dean. 

“Much better, thank you,” said 
Mary. 

“That’s fine. Now just keep it up 
and watch your work carefully,” the 
dean said as she handed her the slip. 

As Mary went out, the dean heard 
the words, “watch your work” re- 
echoing in her ears. Was she watch- 
ing her work? How much did she 
know about Mary, what she was do- 
ing or what she could do? Briskly 
she straightened the papers on her 
desk, as she thought, “After all, I’m 
responsible for all these girls and yet 
I can’t be expected to know all about 
them. I do have individual confer- 
ences with them the first of the year, 
and I do try to keep track of what 
they are doing academically and so- 
cially, at least. If I do a good job—” 


and there her thought stopped as the 
words, “If I do a good job—” re- 
echoed in her mind. Why did these 
thoughts keep repeating themselves in 
her consciousness today? What did 
she mean “do a good job”? From 
the hazy recesses of her memory of 
her early courses in guidance and per- 
sonnel came the phrase, “Know the 
child.” Again she argued with her- 
self, “I do know these girls;. 1 know 
where they come from and I know 
what they are planning to do. I have 
all that information on that form they 
fill out the first of the year. I have 
that material all recorded on their 
cumulative records, too. ... I wonder 
where Mary lives?” “Know the 
child.” Perhaps she did not know too 
much about Mary after all. In fact 
she sounded like a course in psychol- 
ogy in “the study of the child.” Next 
it would be “the maturing individual” 
or “from childhood to adolescence,” 
she thought wryly. There were 
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books on the pre-school child and on 
the adolescent years. Actually, there 
were not many books that would help 
her “know the child” on the college 
level. She would have to make her 
own “child study.” Where should 
she begin? How could she observe 
students in order to gain a truer 
knowledge of them? The most easily 
observable characteristics would be 
those of personal appearance. Could 
she learn anything about them by 
studying their dress? Hiastily she 
took a piece of paper from her desk 
and jotted down: Clothing, neatness, 
suitability of costume to occasion, 
quality and color harmony of costume. 

There she paused. “Let’s see, what 
did Mary have on? Was she well 
dressed? Did she stand straight and 
tall or does she have a perpetual 
slouch?” She was shocked and 
ashamed to admit that she could not 


answer her own questions about a girl 
who had stood before her less than 
five minutes before for at least three 
minutes. 

From this point forward she made 
a definite attempt to observe each stu- 


dent carefully and minutely. She 
walked quietly and unobtrusively 
among them. When she passed them 
in the corridors, she noted their ap- 
pearance, their companions, their be- 
havior. As she stood in line in the 
cafeteria, she listened to the general 
conversation of those around her. She 
found herself learning new phrases 
and hearing unfamiliar descriptive 
words used with connotations she did 
not know. She observed and listened 
more carefully to see if she could dis- 
tinguish the meanings. She began to 
talk more freely with students, to ask 
questions, and to compare their im- 


pressions and interpretations of school 
problems with hers. 

She made a special effort to visit 
classes, explaining to the teacher that 
she was “just visiting.” She observed 
the way in which the girls recited, 
how freely and spontaneously some 
expressed themselves, the manner in 
which they presented reports, the in- 
genuity and creativeness with which 
some handled the material. She noted 
reactions of others in the class when 
individuals were called upon to pre- 
sent some topic. She asked the teach- 
ers for samples of the students’ writ- 
ten work, observing their styles of 
writing, the arrangement and presen- 
tation of their ideas. She recognized 
that some papers were written pains- 
takingly, laboriously, and with mi- 
nute attention. Some students’ work 
was consistent in its brevity while that 
of others was hasty and immature. 
The subjects which the students chose 
for their oral and written work she 
found were indicative of trends of in- 
terest, of leisure-time activities, and of 
future vocational plans and aspira- 
tions. 

She talked with the faculty about 
their students and found an inade- 
quacy and insufficiency of understand- 
ing of those whom they met frequent- 
ly in class. The outstandingly capable 
students or those who were failing 
were those most commonly selected 
for notice and comment. The dean 
encouraged the teachers to watch for 
hidden abilities, contributing observa- 
tions she had made of the students in 
other situations. She urged them to 
notice mannerisms of speech, dress, 
and behavior that would lead to a 
better understanding and greater in- 
sight. 
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Beyond the incidental observation 
of the students around the school and 
on campus, she continued her study 
in their extracurricular activities. On 
the playing field she noted the good 
sports, who were often the poorer 
players. Others showed a keen desire 
to win at any cost. Some were out- 
standing in team spirit and coopera- 
tiveness, while others showed respon- 
sibility in the care of equipment and 
materials. She visited the art studio 
and found girls absorbed in minute 
and detailed work. She went to 
music rehearsals and observed those 
who participated well in groups. and 
those who evinced “temperament” 
when not chosen for positions of im- 
portance. At the dramatic club meet- 
ings, she found some girls doing the 
tedious work on staging and costumes 
with high good humor and compe- 
tence, while others shirked and evad- 
ed those tasks. 

So she continued visiting, observ- 
ing, and absorbing. She realized that 
the procedure was not new or origi- 
nal; but she had been overlooking 
it or had forgotten it in the stress of 
administrative duties and desk work. 
She felt that she was seeing some 
students’ personal qualities for the 
first time. She was learning to under- 
stand individuals. 

In talking with the president of the 
college one day, she described her 
awakening to her inability to observe 
and how much she had learned since 
she had set herself the task of delib- 
erate perception and study of the in- 
dividual. He asked her if she had 
not found that some of the things she 


was discovering had not already been 
recorded on the cumulative record. 
She had to admit that the lack of de- 
scriptions of behavior was one of the 
weaknesses of the cumulative record. 
In the attempt to be “objective” and 
“scientific,” descriptive comments had 
been neglected. The president in- 
terrupted to ask whether accurate re- 
corded observations were not “scien- 
tific.’ The dean agreed that they are 
and that this kind of record should be 
kept by all members of the staff who 
came in contact with the students. 
Again the president raised a question, 
“Tf all the teachers recorded their 
observations, would the record not 
become too cumbersome to be useful?” 

After considering for a few mo- 
ments, the dean replied slowly, “One 
of our purposes in college life is to 
help the student adjust to the college 
situation socially and educationally, 
and to prepare for later vocational 
life. She may need assistance in this 
adjustment, but before any of us have 
any right to attempt to help the in- 
dividual help herself make these ad- 
justments, we must know as much as 
possible about her. We must make 
use of any and all admission data. We 
must use tests and rating scales and 
other devices and techniques that will 
help us to become better acquainted 
with the student. But I am convinced 
that we must learn to observe the 
student as completely as we can. Ob- 
servation is only a part, but a vital 
part, of our ‘knowing the child.’ As 
Helen Keller has been quoted as say- 
ing, ‘Use your eyes as if tomorrow 
you would be stricken blind.’ ” 





High Points for Personnel Workers 


in the Seventh Conference* 


on Science, Philosophy and 


Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life 


The problem. of the conference, as 
originally stated, was as follows: 
“How can we retain the essential ad- 
vantages of our civilization, including 
its scientific and material assets, and 
yet bring the quest for power and 


tendency toward aggression under . 


control? Can we reorient men’s minds, 
through influencing their cultural en- 
vironment from infancy, so that they 
will find fulfillment in achievement, 
rather than in the credit and recogni- 
tion of achievement?” 


Tue Roe or RELIGION 


The Conference first turned to- 
ward religion for a unifying and in- 
tegrating influence. Recognizing the 
many religious systems in the world, 
the Conference sought the answer to 
the question: Is there one religion or 
orthodoxy that (1) is closer to truth; 
(2) gives a superior view of the uni- 
verse, the nature of man, his place in 
the universe, and his human rela- 
tions; (3) is more adequate to meet 
modern needs; and (4) is more ef- 
fective in changing the behavior of 
people in the direction of a more hu- 
mane spirit, genuine brotherhood, and 
concern for the development of the 
best potentialities of every individual? 


*Held at the International House of the Univezsity 
*f Chicago, September 9-12, 1946; discussion at five 
meetings reported by Ruth Strang. 


In the discussion the nature of re- 
ligion was clarified. Religion is con- 
cerned both with values and with the 
social structure. Its foundation is the 
scientific facts as to the nature of the 
universe and of the modern world; 
its turrets, spiritual revelation; con- 
necting the top with the bottom is the 
“elevator” of intelligence, which en- 
ables man to go from fact to revela- 
tion. A religious system is essentially 
a value system. It is a vision of a hu- 
manity that is growing toward a high- 
er and better life. For example, Jesus 
built on, expanded, pruned, and clari- 
fied the Judaic religious system. 

The point of view that emerged 
most clearly out of the discussion was 
that we should not try to select one 
“best” religious system. We should 
realize that any religious system is 
changing and growing and that we 
can help it to develop in desirable 
ways. Instead of trying to develop 
one universal religion, we should 
rather find ways of encouraging the 
best in every religious system. We 
should recognize universal elements 
in them and find ways of helping 
them to live together with the com- 
mon purpose of changing the course 
of present events and solving the ur- 
gent social problems of today, such as 
the international bloc, the labor pow- 
er bloc, the expression of aggressive 
tendencies in war. 
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Tue Process or TRANSMISSION AND 
TRANSFORMATION OF CULTURES 


Within the culture and within the 
individual are many potentialities. 
The best of these can be developed. 
This is the basic assumption underly- 
ing this part of the discussion. 

Within any cultural configuration 
there are inherent trends that can and 
should be made stronger. “New” de- 
velopments are a part of the existing 
culture. Hitler’s success in establish- 
ing a dictatorship is attributable to the 
ideals and cultural traditions of the 
German people as well as to his meth- 
ods of indoctrination. Lenin did not 
start with a communist Russia; he 
started with communist trends in Rus- 
sia that were capable of being evoked. 
Advertisers have built on certain ex- 
isting attitudes and values in the 
United States to change practice with 
respect to women smoking and drink- 
ing. 

The situation is more fluent than it 
seems. Usually the ideological trends 
—ways of thinking and feeling—lag 
behind actual changes in institutions 
and modes of life: To diagnose basic 
present trends gives a sense of direc- 
tion for the future. There is a cul- 
tural drift and a cultural lag. But 
cultures are not drifting smoothly in 
one direction; there is a push and pull 
in different directions, points of deci- 
sion, crossroads at which important 
choices must be made. In these “val- 
leys of decision” lie the opportunities 
for change. 

Within the individual likewise are 
conflicting tendencies, but among 
these tendencies are positive qualities 
on which to build. No one would 
deny that self-realization or self-ac- 


tualization is a powerful means of 
transforming the culture. Properly 
developed, it is allied with the love 
or life motive. The constructive val- 
ue of this motive depends on the con- 
cept of self—whether it is an expand- 
ing self that extends beyond the in- 
dividual and makes an emotional 
identification with others, a social self 
that is concerned with the welfare of 
others. This integration of the self 
in a larger unit is true altruism; pseu- 
do-altruism arises from a feeling that 
we ought to have a more expansive 
self than we have or are capable of. 
The latter kind of altruism causes in- 
ner conflict. 


Because the individual and the cul- 
ture are living and growing, the proc- 
ess by which transformations are made 
is analogous to the work of the gar- 
dener. 


Some of the modes of transforma- 
tion of a culture are as follows: 


1. Fostering internal maturation or evolu- 
tion of traditions and trends in a culture. 


2. Influencing the attitudes of the individ- 
ual, including his idea of himself. This is the 
task of education, especially of that individual- 
ized aspect of education known as counseling 
and psychotherapy. Thus the individual is 
helped to gain a clearer idea of his more ac- 
ceptable social self. This is a self that has di- 
verted its aggressive tendencies into harmless 
or constructive channels. We need such an 
idea of selfhood shared by enough persons to 
make it influential. 

3. Affecting the opinions of individuals 
and thereby possibly their attitudes and values 
also. The outside-of-school forces—advertise- 
ments, motion pictures, radio, printed material 
—reinforce certain cultural trends. The ques- 
tion is which education will gain ascendancy 
—the education that is backing the prestige 
power values or the education that is reinfore- 
ing the actualization of a social self, remem- 
bering that‘ we can only reinforce what is al- 
ready within the individual and that some of 
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the individual’s existing attitudes may be at- 
tached to the new situation. 

4, Changing the behavior of individuals by 
laws. 

5. Making technological or other changes 
in the environment that require changes in 
attitudes and conduct. When old ways will 
not work in a new environment, people must 
change. How this new environment is per- 
ceived by the individual determines his re- 
sponse to it. Values of power and prestige 
cause frustration among persons regardless of 
their social and economic status. The idea of 
another war is now regarded with indifference 
or even favorably today by many persons be- 
cause the last war was profitable to such a large 
number of persons—both labor and capital. 


These modes of transforming the 
culture are interrelated; they all move 
along together and work together. 


Tue AcGcrREssivE NaTuRE OF 
WEsTERN CULTURE 


The radix of insecurity and conflict 
in the Western world seems to be 
deep-seated aggressive tendencies. 
What is the nature of aggressive tend- 
encies? How did they arise? How 
are they fostered? How modified? 
What is the relationship between in- 
dividual aggressiveness and group ag- 
gressiveness? 

A certain quantum of aggression is 
present in all social groups. It is in- 
evitable. Viewed as a kind of energy, 
it is necessary for the kind of civiliza- 
tion achieved by the modern Western 
world. 

In order to understand aggressive 
tendencies we must have a more relia- 
ble science of man. We must under- 
stand constitutional and biological fac- 
tors; the relationship between per- 
sons’ ways of life and physique, their 
beliefs, their preferred attitudes, and 
their behavior; the social context in 
which the more complicated phases of 


personality develop; and the symbol- 
ic mechanism operating in the culture. 
We also need statistical methods for 
handling large numbers of variables. 
From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, aggression may be considered 
as “normal” or as “pathological” or 
“neurotic” aggression. “Normal” ag- 
gression has these characteristics: 


1. It is usually directed specifically toward 
a goal. 

2. It is approved in the culture. 

3. It is used in self-defense. 

4. It is not easily aroused. 

5. It is usually not accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a sense of guilt. 


“Pathological” or “Neurotic” aggres- 
sion, on the other hand, is 


1, directed outward against others or in- 
ward against himself; it is usually harmful to 
the individual himself or to other persons, or 
to both. 

2. not sanctioned by the culture. 

3. easily provoked. 

4. diffuse, i.e., directed less specifically. 

5. often accompanied or followed by a 
sense of guilt. 


From the legal standpoint, aggres- 
sive tendencies are judged by their re- 
sults. Aggression directed against 
others that is not in accord with the 
standards of the culture is legally la- 
belled “aggression.” This is true of 
nations as well as of individuals. 

The Western world has frequently 
been engaged in warfare. From me- 
dieval times Western culture has had 
ideals of chivalry and of brotherhood 
but the same time has engaged in wars 
and in cut-throat competition. Thus 
the people have lived in two worlds. 
They have tolerated the disparity be- 
tween their aggressive behavior and 
their ideal of what a human being 
ought to be. The problem is how to 
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make the ethical system of the West- 
ern world functional. 

According to one theory, aggres- 
sive tendencies arise chiefly from frus- 
tration. The roots are in early child- 
hood experiences of intense frustra- 
tion in meeting the requirements of 
civilized life. During these early 
years, hostility is stored up. The in- 
dividual often experiences further 
frustration in school because of an un- 
suitable curriculum, poor methods of 
teaching, and lack of affection and se- 
curity. Some educational systems, 
such as the authoritarian Spartan ed- 
ucation, increased frustration and hos- 
tility. In later life a person’s aggres- 
sive tendencies may be intensified by 
lack of the necessities of life or by 
discrepancies between his wants and 
the possibility of satisfying them. A 
device of dictators is to keep people 
poor and hungry so that they will 
fight. In Western culture conditions 
in the nursery, in the schools, and in 
social and economic life intensify ag- 
gressive tendencies in individuals and 
in groups. 

Aggressive tendencies can be modi- 
fied. Tasks or outlets can be found 
for aggressive energy that are social- 
ly useful. Some of these have been 
called the psychological equivalents 
of war. More specifically, it is possi- 
ble to 

"1. Modify the means by which basic bio- 
logical needs may be expressed. 

2. Modify the objects of satisfactions, i.e., 
the ways in which the individual obtains sat- 
isfaction. 

3. Provide for individual differences in 
aggression in the culture; adjust cultures to 
suit the various types of person better. 

4. Offer counseling and psychotherapy and 
group therapy to individuals who need a new 
orientation to themselves and their relation- 
ships with others. 


Group hostility is built on individ- 
ual hostility. But, although there is 
a close relation between individual 
ageressiveness, a nation of aggressive 
individuals would not be favorable to 
dictatorship. It is impossible to wage 
a war without loyalty; wars are made 
possible by a peculiar combination of 
the love and the hate drives. It is 
possible to have an aggressive group 
composed of relatively nonaggres- 
sive individuals. 

It would be enlightening to study 
intensively the life, ideals, and be- 
havior of different groups—to find 
out, for example, why some parts of 
Western culture (such as the Scandi- 
navian countries) are less aggressive 
than other countries (such as Russia 
and Germany). 


INTEGRATION OF HumMan CULTURES 


Intercultural integration of all the 
peoples of the world is necessary for 
survival. ‘“Groupcentrism”—aggres- 
sive self-interest of groups—is the 
point at which our culture is breaking 
down. 

A number of suggestions were giv- 
en for building on the best in each 
culture so that each would be a part 
of a friendly and effective world cul- 
ture: 


1. Study ways in which different leaders 
at different times have created a good type of 
life for their people. 

2. Find ways of guiding aggressiveness into 
constructive channels. 

3. Integrate the symbol systems of the 
world, 

4. Make religion functional, so that peoples 
will strive toward the understanding and de- 
velopment of the highest self. Integration is 
achieved through the pull of an ideal. We 
must bring the religious ideal into our every- 
day life, and fulfill our desires in socially use- 
ful ways. This is accomplished only by exem- 
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plifying the idea in living, not by lectures and 
discussion. 

5. Use scientific knowledge and research 
to make a plan for integration of cultures that 
will bring peace, and social progress to the 
world. 

There are lower and higher means 
of holding a group together: 

1. A hierarchy in which the superiors ex- 
ploit their immediate inferiors. 

2. The in-group, integrated by uniting 
against outsiders. 

3. A democracy in which members willing- 
ly subordinate themselves to a common law. 

4. A voluntary subordination to ideals. 


IpEaAs AND IDEALS AS SOURCES OF 
PowER 


The discussion pecked at the nature 
of ideas and ideals and how they 
spread and move people to action. 

In the past aggressive warlike be- 
havior represented normalcy; in the 


future, integration and cooperation 
will be “normal” for people in a 
world federation. A number of fac- 
tors are now working for integration 
and against the war impulse: 


1. Improved methods of communication. 


2. International law as stated in the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 


3. Need for integration in order to survive. 

4. Science, philosophy, and religion, which 
see the common in cultures instead of accen- 
tuating differences. 


5. Effective group work, through which 
people learn the technics of living together. 


Ideals, at their best, are statements 
of truth or close approximations to 
truth. Unfortunately in any culture 
only a small minority of the people 
are interested in truth; only a few of 
this minority have discovered truth; 
still fewer apply it. The quantum of 
original thought contributed by any 
individual is negligible. We hope 


that there is a growing respect for 
truth in all its aspects. 

Ideas change. For example, a new 
fallacy is that a country’s prosperity 
depends upon national planning, 
whereas international planning is 
needed. Security is one of the mirages 
of the modern world. 

An idea or concept may be used as 
an intellectual tool—as a guide to 
what to look for and what to try out. 
For example, Christ’s reference to 
“the lilies of the field” might well 
lead us today to consider how social, 
economic, and political institutions 
and policies grow from the roots, and 
how life might be maintained without 
all the machinery of the modern 
world. His idea of the mote and the 
beam might well be brought to mind 
in international conferences. His con- 
cept of losing one’s life to find it has 
been illustrated by the British policy 
of retreat from coercion which 
brought her empire closer together. 
One of the tasks of education is to 
show that power rests on truth; not 
truth on power. 

Ideas are a potential source of 
power. They have influenced the pol- 
icies of nations. Changes in society 
have often been associated with the 
bold statement and widespread com- 
munication of ideas. If the idea in- 
tervenes between the situation that an 
individual faces and his response, it 
becomes a determinant of behavior. 
The culture is not the only determi- 
nant of behavior. 

A system of ideas, such as the “re- 
ligion of progress” or an ethical sys- 
tem, arises out of a problem. It is 
appropriate to the situation. For ex- 
ample, the ideal of “love your ene- 
mies” is not applicable to armies. 
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They must develop an ethical system 
in which pride, honor, loyalty to com- 
rades, and aggression against the en- 
emy are the ingredients. Adaptations 
must be made to different situations. 
However, this differentiation to meet 
the needs of specific groups does not 
preclude the search for common de- 
nominators that will appear broadly. 
In complex social situations an ethical 
system is scientifically developed to 
solve the particular problems of group 
relationships. An ethical system 
should be growing to meet the chang- 
ing problems of the group. The proc- 
ess is like that of the flowering of a 
plant. 


Ideas, however, are limited in 
shaping human action and in control- 
ling physical power. The formula- 
tion and implementation of a policy 
often lags behind the idea. Contempt 
for ideas may arise from identification 
of ideas with abstractions. Moreover, 
ideas good in themselves can get tied 
up with disreputable movements. A 
persuasive person who has “bad” or 
stupid ideas is a menace. 


Ideals are more effective than ideas. 
Ideals derive their force from the 
sanction of the group that holds them. 
But even ideals are impotent without 
technics of putting them across. 

Personalized ideas, ideals, and eth- 
ical systems are the most potent of 
all. An idea exemplified in a life has 
power. 


Ideas catch and hold the attention 
of persons, spread, and are accepted: 


1. When they connect with his familiar 


experience and are readily comprehended. 
People refuse to be instructed if the instruc- 
tion is above their level of difficulty. They 
will not read or listen to anything they can- 
not understand. A fundamental principle of 


learning is to start where people are in their 
experience, interests, and ability to compre- 
hend. A person learns a complex idea by a 
series of steps. The teacher first finds the 
issue with which the person is struggling, and 
helps him to get the information necessary to 
solve that initial problem. Then the teacher 
waits for the person to ask the next question, 
Thus he gradually progresses, through his own 
initiative, to the comprehension and applica 
tion of the idea. 

2. When the ideas help people to solve a 
problem or meet a need. 

3. When they are perceived favorably by 
the person because of his previous experiences. 

4. When they gear into his emotionalized 
attitudes, are related to his interests and 
drives. For example, the motion picture re- 
cently filmed by Laurence Olivier had such 
wide popularity because it portrayed the human 
people created by Shakespeare, 

5. When they are made a part of a larger 
purpose to which the person is devoted. 


Dr. Bryson pointed out the dangers 
as well as the opportunities in mass 
communication of ideas. The larger 
number of people listen to a given 
speaker or read a given author, the 
less diversity of points of view can 
be presented. Unification is achieved 
at the expense of individualization. 
Mass communication creates unity, but 
tends to lead to meagerness of cul- 
tural outlook and background. More- 
over, mass communication condemns 
us to unity on fairly low levels of 
understanding and sensitivities. The 
character of the problem of communi- 
cation is changed by changing its 
scale. 

Research is needed on (1) the 
methods of communication leading to 
important historical events; (2) the 
technics of communication that have 
proved effective in our times, for ex- 
ample, what makes the difference in 
the effectiveness of the lectures and 
class discussions of college professors; 
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nd (3) experiments on the use of 
different media and materials of com- 
munication on the same or on com- 
parable groups of people. 
Throughout the discussion one pat- 
tern of ideas was repeated like a motif 
in a design: Individuals and groups 
have in them “much of good and 
much of ill.” We should recognize 
and build on the best in an individual 


and in a culture. Both are growing 
and developing. We should help 
each individual develop an expand- 
ing, more acceptable social life; we 
should help groups recognize their 
common interests and capitalize their 
best unique features and live together 
constructively with other groups. We 
should find a way of making our 
ethical system and ideals function in 
our everyday lives. 





WORK OF THE NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE 


To keep American teachers and stu- 
dents informed of the progress of 
student government in this country 
and abroad is the purpose of a quar- 
terly Self Government News Letter 
published by the National Self Gov- 
ermment Committee, 80 Broadway, 
New York City. Richard Welling, 
Chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced that the November issue of 
the News Letter will be sent to the 
7,200 associate members of the Com- 
mittee, teachers and students in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Welling 
also announced that Reed Harris, au- 
thor and publicist and a director of the 
Committee, is serving as editor. 

For over 40 years, the National 
Self Government Committee, a non- 
partisan, non-profit organization, has 
been campaigning for the adoption of 
democratic procedures in the schools. 


It sponsors studies, publications, dis- 
cussions and other means of bringing 
the self government idea to the at- 
tention of educators and the general 
public. A wide variety of publications 
such as the article Citszenship for All 
Pupils by Dr. Julius Yourman, an 
educational consultant of the Commit- 
tee, are available to teachers and stu- 
dents upon request. 

Among those associated with the 
Committee are: President Hamilton 
Holt of Rollins College, Dr. Angelo 
Patri, educator, Professor John 
Dewey, Professor Charles A. Beard, 
Charles C. Burlingham, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Hon. Johanna M. Lindlof, 
Hon. Joseph D. McGoldrick, former 
Comptroller of the City of New York, 
Henry Pringle, author, and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, the publicist. 








Book Routes 


JEANNETTE A. VANDERPOL 


Books are becoming more readable. 
Evidence of this statement is found in 
the three books reviewed in this issue. 
The first is written for the students 
and illustrated by a student. 

So You Were Elected! by Virginia 
Bailard and Harry C. McKown’ is 
more than just another “how to do” 
book. It is an answer to a need felt 
by the thousands of students who are 
being given more opportunity and re- 
sponsibility than ever before in doing, 
not just talking about or accepting, 
the projects and activities important 
to them. With the multiplication of 
club and group activities has come 
much attention to the “how” as well 
as the “what” in student enterprise. 
So You Were Elected! gives the 
answers to the “hows” asked by stu- 
dent leaders and followers and goes 
further by including the “whys,” 
which distinguish democratic group 
procedure from mere routine. 

Written in the second person, in a 
vigorous and entertaining, but not 
“blurby” or racy style, the book ex- 
hibits its authors’ understanding of 
students’ values and problems. It 
speaks their language. For class 
study or for individual reference, any 
student who wants to improve his ef- 
fectiveness in a club, committee or 
social events, his parliamentary pro- 
cedure, his leadership or followership 
ideals, will find the answers given in 
a presentation that is “unstuffy,” 
readable, and complete. 
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So You Were Elected! is the typ 
of book that publishers have fount 
popular with the lay person and tha 
the schools are needing as they turt 
from the subject-matter to student! 
centered approach. This pioneer in 
“how to do” books written for the 
student in the field of group activities 
demonstrates that, as the profession 
realizes its need for materials dealing 
with current, everyday-living phases 
of school work, the writing of such 
materials will and can be done by 
those who work and live with stu- 
dents. The leads, format, index, 
bibliography and general layout re- 
veal equal attention to youth prefer- 
ences. This book will find a place 
not only in libraries, reading and club 
rooms, classroom shelves, and deans’ 
desks. It will be appearing in stu- 
dents’ own libraries as well. And 
don’t be surprised when Moms and 
Pops develop the habit of borrowing 
it before their own club meetings, too! 


In a time of much doleful discus- 
sion of youth’s on-campus needs, this 
enthusiastic and entertaining report— 
College Unions — A Handbook on 
College C ity Centers by Edith 
Ouzts Humphreys*—of a movement 
that is actually “doing something 
about it all” gives the interested edu- 
cator an unexpected “lift.” 

The College Union and its physical 
manifestation, the Union Hall, are 
not novelties on either British or 
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{merican campuses. Club life and 
nterpersonal contact, though rather 
ystematically relegated to the so- 
called extracurricular aspects of col- 
lege life, have always been valued and 
to some extent encouraged and imple- 
mented. Only since the first World 
Nar, however, has the need for all 
soup fellowship been so definitely 
ecognized as a major element in 
lemocratic education that the Student 
Jnion, a central agency for enrich- 
ment of student extracurricular activ- 
ities, seemed imperative. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys visited fifty-five of these 
“nique social laboratories” and col- 
lected data from more than two hun- 
dred other campuses interested in or 
engaged in student-union work. A 
majority of the two hundred reported 
themselves as proud possessors of a 
Union or as being in process of or- 
ganization of a Union. The survey 
was financed by the William C. Whit- 
ney Foundation and sponsored by the 
Association of College Unions. 

The College Union’s major pur- 
pose is that of multiplying opportu- 
nity for inter-student mingling—of 
giving opportunity for friendship and 
group or intergroup activity. The 
survey’s findings reveal little doubt 
in the minds of Joe and Joan as to 
the worth of the Union and Hall to 
them. Hardly less enthusiastic were 
the comments by members of college 
faculties. 

The value of the report is, how- 
ever, more than merely promotional. 
Mrs. Humphreys has included de- 
scriptive and operational information 
so cogent and comprehensive as to 
make the report an invaluable hand- 
book to all leaders in campus person- 
nel. Its readableness and functional 


organization of material around prac- 
tical problems suggests it as a “must” 
for personnel-workers-in-training too. 

The scope of the report is evidenced 
in its chapter headings. They include: 
the history and significance of the 
student union movement; description 
of ongoing programs replete with 
campus flavor and student enthu- 
siasm; discussions of financial .and 
practical organizational matters; a set 
of principles conducive to soundest 
human relations among the partici- 
pants and organizers; and in the final 
chapter, the story of “The Organiza- 
tion of X Union” which serves as an 
excellent exposition of ways and means 
for organizing and operating a stu- 
dents’ union. Among the valuable 
appendices are: a list of the facilities 
developed on various campuses, a 
directory of campuses now enjoying 
union services, and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

The volume deserves better format 
and cover than has been given it by 
the publishers. It is to be hoped that 
future editions will be “attired” in a 
way more in keeping with the signifi- 
cance and worth of the book’s con- 
tent. 


An Approach to Guidance by Edna 
Dorothy Baxter* is something different 
—this “approach to guidance” will 
be noticed—and just as assuredly will 
receive more than usual comment 
both negative and positive. Perhaps 
only “trial by use” can show whether 
or not the plan of “writing a story 
about teachers” does “show teachers 
as they are in their schools, in their 
work with pupils, in their associations 
and communities, and in their per- 
sonal lives” more clearly than is pos- 
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sible by “an academic type of book.” 

An Approach to Guidance is a 
direct attempt to orient the reader to 
the professional life as teachers live 
it. Except for the accent on the ex- 
perimental presentation form, the 
book might well have been named, 
“Meet the Teachers.” That there is 
need for such an introduction to the 
profession and for a realistic portrayal 
of the guidance process as it operates 
in teachers’ living and working will 
hardly be disputed. That the situ- 
ations and persons portrayed are sug- 
gestive of persons and situations any 

ienced educator could name and 
place will also be readily granted. 
And that the requirements of docu- 
mentation, clear-cut statement and il- 
lustration of principle, and of pains- 
taking bibliographical provision have 
been met must surely be admitted by 
even those most opposed to attempts 
at “sugar-coating” professional con- 
cepts. 

On the negative side, however, 
there are some whose sensitivity to 
story-telling technique, to character- 
ization, and dialogue may be more 
than a little critical of a story whose 
telling is shaped not only by academic 
theory but by pedagogical purpose. 
Some like their theory “straight” and 
object to “listening in” on long pro- 
fessional conversations and descrip- 
tions of attempts to solve problems. 
They may find it difficult to take their 
fiction in concept-dictated form and 
refuse to overlook the obvious at- 
tempts at cutting down the number 
of “saids” to an irreducible and 


variation-camouflaged minimum. But 
even the literary esthetes should be 
able to add that the problems and 
principles and teacher types do “come 
real.” The author’s plan of presenta- 
tion gives ample evidence of teacher- 
mindedness. Relationships between 
principles and applications are unmis- 
takable; the book never suggests 
simple “prescription”; it encourages 
reference to source studies. The sug- 
gestions for methods of using the 
book, the format and organizational 
plan, the bibliography and index at- 
test further the author’s sensitivity to 
the ways in which students use books 
and react to professional reading. 

From the student-user finally must 
come the judgment as to whether this 
new approach is effective. Both con- 
tent and form of the book deserve 
careful observation and comment. It 
isn’t every day that one finds so gal- 
lant an attempt to make “fundamental 
understandings” assimilable, “un- 
trite,” and action-spurring. 


*Bailard, Virginia and McKown, 
Harry C. So You Were Elected! 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1946. 264 p. $1.80. 

*Edith Ouzts Humphreys, College 
Unions — A Handbook on College 
Community Centers. Ithaca, New 
York: Association of College Unions, 
Willard Straight Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1946. 244 p. $2.50. 

*Baxter, Edna Dorothy, An Ap- 
proach to Guidance. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1946. 
305 p. $2.50. 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Beginning February 9, 1947, the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Incorporated, will celebrate Negro History Week. The 
theme for this year is “Democracy possible only through Brotherhood.” 





Secondary School Exchange 


' FRANCES M. WILSON 


The 1920’s saw strange alliances! 
A girl who was “the bee’s knees” went 
about with her friend who was “the 
cat’s pajamas”—a modish pair of 
“flappers.” In 1903 their mothers, 
equally lovely, equally captivating, 
were known affectionately as pretty 
“little bits of fluff.’ Decorous maid- 
ens though they were, occasionally 
they made “goo goo eyes” as they 
went about in their “glad rags.” 
Lovely ladies now—all of them! 
Sometimes they look with eyes of 
wonder upon the “slick chicks” of 
1946! 

And what of the “slick chicks” of 
1946 and their good companions the 
“reet cats”? These teen-agers may 
seem a little more practical, a little 
more mature than adolescents of other 
times because they grew up in the 
harsh war years. Underneath, how- 
ever, they are the same as the ado- 
lescents of the generations that have 
gone before, and the generations that 
will come after them. Always ado- 
lescents seek to set themselves apart 
from the adult world by developing a 
language of their own. How well 
can you understand that: language? 
Test yourself with the quiz below. 
Seniors in high school prepared it for 
you. They tried to make it easy! 


“Where do you park the body?” 
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“beat your soles” 
“beat your gums” 
“Jicorice stick” 
“platters” 

“reer” 

“slick chick” 
“handle” 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


(1) records 

(2) pretty girl 
(3) walk 

(4) your address 
(5) clarinet 

(6) naturally 
(7) name 

* (8) talk 

(9) all right 
(10) shake hands 


Key: a(6) b(10) c(4) d(3) e(8) £(5) g(1) 
h(9) i(2) j(7) 


Teen-agers possess an amazing 
body of oddly assorted knowledge. 
Much of it comes from their almost 
slavish devotion to the radio. In 
their own words, “‘The radio’s never 
off from the time we get home!” 
They make a nice distinction, how- 
ever, between “listening” to the radio 
and “having it on.” In the latter 
case it simply serves as background 
atmosphere. It is important that 
adults who work closely with young 
people familiarize themselves with 
this radio world. The following quiz 
is based on the programs a group of 
high school seniors mentioned as their 
favorites. Can you match them? 
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) The Lone Ranger 
) Hit Parade 

) 1280 Club 

) Lux Radio Theatre 

) Inner Sanctam 

) Abbott and Costello Show 
) Great Gildersleeve 

) Red Skelton Show 

) Henry Aldrich 

) Gang Busters 


Tae me P of OP 


(1) “Well 1 wouldn’t say that!” 
(2) “I dood it!” 

(3) “Coming, Mother” 

(4) A squeaking door 

(5) “I’m a bad boy!” 

(6) “Crime does not pay” 

(7) Fill your night with music 
(8) Ten Top Tunes of the Week 
(9) “Hi Ho, Silver!” 

(10) Presents Hollywood 


Key: 2(9) b(8) c(7) d(10) e(4) £(5) g(1) 
h(2) i(3) j(6) 


They “cut a rug” to the music of 


the leading dance bands. Can you 
match the theme songs to the bands? 


a. ( 
b. ( 
c. ( 
d. ( 
e. ( 
f., ( 
g- ( 
h. ( 
i. ( 
j. ( 


) Vaughn Monroe 
) Harry James 

) Tommy Dorsey 
) Artie Shaw 

) Tex Beneke 

) Benny Goodman 
) Stan Kenton 

) Jimmy Dorsey 
) Paul Whiteman 
) Les Brown 


(1) “Chiri Chirri Bin” 

(2) “Star Dust” 

(3) “One O’Clock Jump” 
(4) “Sentimental Over You” 
(5S) “Artistry in Rhythm” 
(6) “Sentimental Journey” 
(7) “Rhapsody in Blue” 

(8) “Racing with the Moon” 
(9) “Star Dust Melody” 
(10) “Moonlight Serenade” 


Key: a(8) b(1) c(4) d(2) e(10) £(3) 9(5) 
h(9) i(7) j(6) 


The teen-agers are happiest, of 
course, when the dance bands play 
their favorite tunes. Their titles are 
strange and wondrous things. Below 
you are invited to complete the titles 
of some of the most popular songs 
by careful matching. 


) “My Sugar... 

) “Five Minutes... 

) “To Each... 

) “Buttermilk... 

). “Rica Jica... 

) “I Guess I'll Get the Paper... 
) “Stone Cold Dead... 

) “The Bathing Suit... 

) “Choo Choo... 

) “South America... 


= Sr arte moan wo 
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(1) Take It Away” 
(2) Ch’ Boogie” 
(3) Never Got Wet” 
(4) And Go Home” 
(5) Jack” 
(6) In the Market” 
(7) Is So Refined” 
(8) His Own” 
(9) Sky” 
(10) More” 
Key: a(7) b(10) c(8) d(9) e(5) £(4) g(6) 
h(3) i(2) j(1) 


Rivaling adolescents’ interest in 
the radio is their interest in moving 
pictures. More than one English 
teacher has viewed with amazement 
the tremendous enthusiasm her classes 
will evidence in a required text once 
Hollywood announces that the book 
will be filmed. Sometimes a little 
knowledge about “the stars” will help 
you to establish rapport with an ado- 
lescent whom it seemed impossible to 
reach — so thick was her wall of 
reserve. Are you at home in the 
celluloid world? 


—- re poe rm eo 2S 
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Van Johnson 
Olivia De Haviland 


a( ) 

b( ) 

c. ( ) Frank Sinatra 

d. ( ) Ingrid Bergman 
e. ( ) Rosalind Russell 
a 

g( ) 
hb ( ) 
f£( ) 
i ( ) 


Guy Madison 
Bette Davis 

Gregory Peck 
Jeanne Crain 
Tyrone Power 


(1) “Till the End of Time” 
(2) “Deception” 

(3) “The Razor’s Edge” 

(4) “Margie” 

(5) “The Yearling” 

(6) “Sister Kenny” 

(7) “Notorious” 

(8) “Easy to Wed” 

(9) “To Each His Own” 
(10) “Anchors Aweigh” 


Key: a(8) b(9) c(10) d(7) e(6) £(1) g(2) 
h(S) i(4) j(3) 


Although the news stories, edito- 
rials, and reviews may remain unread, 
the comic strips and the sports stories 
are faithfully followed by teen-agers. 
Perhaps you will find it easy to match 
the funny little people of the comic 
world in pairs. And then again, per- 
haps you are more at home in the 
world of sports. 


Jiggs 


) 

) 

) 

) Smilin’ Jack 
) 

) Blondie 


g- ( ) Nancy 

h. ( ) Abbie 

i. ( ) Little Abner 
j. ( ) Dick Tracy 
(1) Dagwood 

(2) Vitamin Flintheart 
(3) Sluggo 

(4) Slats 

(5) Lena the Hyena 
(6) Cindy 

(7) Lois Lane 

(8) Toots 

(9) Maggie 

(10) The Pirates 


Key: a(10) b(8) (7) d(6) e(9) £(1) g(3) 
h(4) i(5) j(2) 


'?) 


) Glenn Davis 

) ie Mitchell 
) Williams 
) Di Maggio 
) Musial 
) 

) 

) 

) 


zB 


Blanchard 
Byron Nelson 
Pee Wee Reese 
Bruce Woodcock 
) Don Budge 


Sipe mo ao oP 
a ee te el ae ll a 


(1) Tennis 

(2) First base—St. Louis Cards 

(3) Left halfback—Army 

(4) Center field—N. Y. Yankees 
(5) British fighter 

(6) Fullback—Army 

(7) Golf 

(8) Track—miler 

(9) Left field—Boston Red Sox 

(10) Short stop—Dodgers 


Key: a(3) b(8) ¢(9) d(4) e(2) £(6) g(7) 
h(10) i(5) j(1) 
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VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Each year brings into direct focus 
the question of orientation. A prob- 
lem of long standing, it continues to 
be one that is ever new in its challenge 
to meet the changes that come to each 
campus with the turn of the calendar, 
with the growth and changes within 
each situation, with the re-interpreta- 
tion and re-emphasis of personnel 
procedures and practices in the general 


field. 


OvERVIEW oF ORIENTATION 


Every college and university wishes to help 
the new student in orienting himself to col- 
lege. This is attempted and accomplished by 
a variety of programs ranging from the con- 
centrated dose of a Freshman Week to the 
program of courses and counseling that con- 
tinues through the first year and even beyond. 
The committee of the National Association of 
Deans of Men found in their survey of Fresh- 
man orientation that the influence of the 
streamlined programs necessitated by war was 
a very healthy one. As the intensive program 
of Freshman Week had to be curtailed, the 
activities were spread over the semester.? This 
continuing program is seemingly a step for- 
ward in the development of more unified pro- 
grams of effective orientation. The awareness 
of a real need for the extension of personal 
counseling services as the important core of 
such a program is evident in many of the 
changes that are being made on campuses 
throughout the country. 


ORIENTATION AT Pomona CoLLEGE 


The program at Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, California, represents the opportunities 


1Nelson Erland, “Measuring the Freshman Orien- 
tation Course.” School and Society, 54:598-600. De- 
cember 20, 1941. “Effectiveness of Freshman Orien- 
tation at Fourteen Colleges.” School and Society, 
$5:138. January 31, 1942. 

2«Effect of War on Freshman Orientation,” Schoo! 
and Society, 56:50. July 11, 1942. 
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of a small campus for real personal acquaint. 
ance between faculty and students. According 
to Dean Jessie E. Gibson “the orientation 
program, or opening days program as we have 
called it, is the product of the experiences of 
the past and the exigencies of the present. 
New students arrive on the campus on a Friday 
afternoon, upperclass sponsors, both men and 
women, already being present and settled in 
their rooms. They greet the students and eat 
dinner with them, after which there is a short 
assembly for introductions and information. 
Then the sponsors guide the freshmen to the 
homes of their faculty advisers where the 
evening is spent partly in getting acquainted 
and enjoying a social time together, partly 
in discussion of programs and the making of 
appointments for the following Monday. We 
try to restrict the number of advisees of any 
given faculty adviser to not more than fifteen. 
..+ Monday and Tuesday are given over to 
various appointments and program making 
under the guidance of the faculty adviser.” 
Both days, new students and faculty advisers 
have lunch together, with a brief program. 
The faculty and their wives and husbands en- 
tertain the new students at a formal dinner 
one evening, separate meetings of the men 
and women are held by the Dean of Men 
and the Dean of Women to introduce the 


residence staff and some of the student leaders, 


the student body entertains at a dinner fol- 
lowed by a general party. The faculty with 
the student body officers and sponsors plan 
and carry out the program together. Empha- 
sis is placed on opportunities for contact for 
faculty and new students. At Pomona these 
contacts with advisers are maintained through- 
out the year and in various ways throughout 


the four years of college. 


Or1ENTATION AT Brooktyn CoLLEGE 


This year Dr. Louise Price, Counselor, re- 
ports that Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New 
York, is emphasizing the Freshman program 2s 
they incorporate a number of changes to their 
usual schedule. There was the regular Pre- 
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Registration Week with welcomes, tours, and 
group activities. During the pre-registration 
period, September 9-23, each of the 1100 
Freshmen and 200 Veterans, “delayed Frosh,” 
was interviewed individually by one of the 
eleven counselors, At this interview tentative 
programs were worked out finally for registra- 
tion, vocational aims were checked, study habits 
discussed, and suggestions made in connection 
with college work, a major was planned, if 
known, by the student and a “sequence course” 
with a specially chosen faculty member, “A 
sequence course which each Freshman will 
follow throughout the year gives the new 
students a chance to know one faculty member 
quite well and guarantees him one top flight 


At the first interview, a cordial invitation 
‘was given the student to return during the last 
two weeks in October. At the second meeting 
the counselors checked (1) general satisfaction, 
(2) participation in extra-curricular activities 
and (3) answered individual questions. The 
third interview, which comes about the middle 
of November, includes an interpretation of 
the student’s entrance tests in terms of strengths 


and remediable weaknesses and a tentative pro- 
gram for the second semester will be planned. 
Freshmen will meet with their counselors ap- 
proximately once a month during the year. 
Staff meetings of the counselors are held 
weekly to discuss problems and work out plans. 
“More people and more time are involved in 


this program ... things look good but the 
real evaluation will come next June,” when, 
according to Dr. Price, “we hope grades, 
morale, etc. will show improvement over 
other years.” 


A FresHmMan CounsELING ProGRaM 


Since 1942 the Personnel Committee of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College has been 
revising, perfecting, and evaluating the Fresh- 
man counseling program. ‘They have been 
particularly successful on this campus in the 
group counseling of Freshmen by selected 
faculty. Revisions this year included that the 
arangement of counseling groups be by divi- 
tions and that students within each division 
be assigned to faculty counselors of the same 
division. According to Miss Cecelia Werner, 
Dean of Women, “this plan was endorsed ... 
to facilitate educational guidance and to help 


strengthen student-faculty relations.” Also 
maintained in the present program are group 
counseling in small groups and auditorium — 
meetings, social orientation in small group 
meetings, and individual counseling with facul- 
ty counselors throughout the semester. The 
Orientation Program has one hour a week set 
aside for it on each student’s program. The 
first weeks this included auditorium meetings 
for the entire group, small group social meet- 
ings with student counselors, individual con- 
ferences. In addition there were two meetings 
held during the first two weeks of school: one 
for Pre-Registration Orientation, and the sec- 
ond for questions of Post-Registration. Four 
of the auditorium programs planned on the 
basis of students’ evaluation of previous years 
were: (1) An Orientation to Milwaukee and 
Its Opportunities in Art, Music, Drama. (2) A 
dramatic demonstration of How to Study. 
(3) A class meeting to learn opportunities in 
extra-curricular activities. (4) A lecture by a 
faculty member on Personal Inventory. 
“The real experiment this year in the Fresh- 
man Orientation Program is in the appoint- 
ment of Student Counselors who once a month 
conduct the group’s social activities. This 
new arrangement not only relieves faculty 
load, as faculty counselors were previously in 
charge of social group meetings, but provides 
experience for students who are soon to be 
teachers. These social group activities are par- 
ticularly meaningful in our situation because 
it is a city campus without Student Union 
facilities.” In the past and this year the pro- 
gram at Milwaukee has in general been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by Freshmen and at 
all times their criticism and evaluation are 
sought and an effort made to provide a pro- 
gram of the greatest value to the students. 


SmaLt Orientation Groups AT BERKELEY 


An interesting use of groups as a part of 
the program for new students is in progress 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Three or four weeks after Freshman Week 
and Registration, groups, each of about twenty- 
five, of the new students meet with various 
members of the staff of the Dean of Women. 
These group meetings of one hour are made 
as informal as possible with the students and 
staff member seated around a large table. At 
these meetings, according to Miss Alice Hoyt, 
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Associate Dean of Women, an attempt is made 
to present to the students a point of view that 
they may better appreciate the University, 
what it is, and their relation to it. These 
groups also serve to pick up various loose ends 
that often continue after registration and lead 
effectively into follow-up personal counseling. 


New Deve.opMents aT Inpiana UNIVERSITY 


The orientation program at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, is in charge of 
the Junior Division, in which all Freshman 
students are enrolled. New students receive 
an Official Program with detailed information 
concerning many scheduled events and re- 
quired procedures included in their very com- 
prehensive Orientation Week. It is during 
this period that the new students are assigned 
a Faculty Counselor with whom they meet 
for a Group Conference and later individual 
conferences, According to Mrs. Kate H. 
Mueller, Counselor of Women, their program 


seems a “very feasible method for handling 
large numbers of students.” The Student 
Personnel Division at Indiana University ha 
only recently, as of July first, been reorganized 
under the direction of a new Dean of Sto 
dents who also directs the newly established 
Central Counseling Office. It is as yet too 
early to report on the additional procedure 
and services that will develop as the new 
Division begins to function. 


We should appreciate having you 
share any personnel procedures that 
are proving effective on your campus 
and that would be of interest to others. 
Please address questions that you 
would like to have discussed and ma- 
terial to Mrs. Virginia H. Cornehlsen, 
344 Shields Street, San Francisco, 
California. 





We Deans 


BARBARA 


Miss Florence B. Beaman was re- 
cently appointed assistant dean in 
charge of women at the School of 
Education, New York University. 
Miss Beaman was formerly dean of 
girls in the high school at Scarsdale, 
New York. 

Miss Iona Berry is the new dean 
of women at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

After being released from the 
SPARS, Miss Helen Reich is back in 
her former position as assistant direc- 
tor, Office of Student Affairs, the 
State University of Iowa. 

Miss Katherine Kennedy Car- 
michael is the dean of women at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Miss Margaret Habein has left her 
position as dean of Long Junior Col- 


CATTON 


lege, Indianapolis, to become dean of 
women at the University of Kansas. 

Miss Katharine Cater assumed her 
duties in September, 1946 as dean of 
women at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama. 

Miss Anna Rankin Harris, former- 
ly dean of women at Morehead State 
Teachers College in Kentucky, is now 
social director on the staff of the Co- 
ordinator of Veterans’ Affairs at the 
University of Michigan. 

Miss Dorothy E. Blair has suc- 
ceeded Miss Alice Rosemond as dean 
of women at Marietta College in 
Ohio. 

Miss Charlotte S. Hageman 1s 
dean of residence at Bradford Junior 
College in Massachusetts. 

Miss Aileen Schoeppe, formerly 2 
head resident in Georgia State Wom- 
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an’s College, is now counselor for 
women at Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Marion Fay is dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia. 

Miss Esther Brown left her posi- 
tion as dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota to become head- 
mistress of All Saints’ School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

Miss Eleanor Norton succeeds 
Miss Brown at the University of 
South Dakota. 

Mrs. Muriel Ewing Smith has 
moved from Olivet, Michigan, to Los 
Angeles, where she is head resident of 
Orr Hall at Occidental College. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Stanton has re- 
cently been appointed dean of women 
at Beloit College in Wisconsin. She 
will assume her duties there in Febru- 
ary. 
Miss Helen B. Rudin is assistant 
dean of women and resident head at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. 

Miss Delia Emerson is the new 
dean of women at Morehead State 
Teachers College in Kentucky. 

Miss Nora I. Willets, formerly ad- 
viser to girls in Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, is now acting counselor at 
Latimer Junior High School in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss Leonora A. Dorsey is dean of 
women at Virginia Intermont College, 
Bristol, Virginia. 

Miss Jean Rosalind Sullivan, for- 
merly assistant to the dean of women 
at the University of Redlands, is now 
director of admissions, Berkeley In- 
ternational House, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Miss Flora Marie Meredith as- 


sumed her duties as dean of women 
and associate professor of Psychology 
in Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tennessee, in September, 1946. 

Miss S. Martha Robbins is assistant 
dean of women at Kent State Univer- 
sity in Ohio. 

Miss Ida M. Greenfield is teaching 
English and serving as counselor at 
Georgetown College in Kentucky. 

Miss Charlotte E. Adams is the 
dean of women at Lambuth College, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Mary G. Keating resigned on 
November 1, 1946, from her position 
as adviser of women at the University 
of Akron in Ohio. 

After twenty-three years of serv- 
ice, Miss Charlotte E. Ray resigned 
in June, 1946, from her position as 
dean of women at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Miss Amy Gilbert, formerly dean 
of women at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, is now professor of History and 
head of the department at the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York. 
Miss Evelyn Morris succeeds Miss 
Gilbert as dean at Rhode Island State 
College. 





Died . 

Miss Linda Kincannon, dean of 
Finch Junior College, New York, 
died October 22, 1946. She had 
served as registrar of George Wash- 
ington University, in the Extension 
Division of Columbia University, on 
the staff of the YWCA in New York, 
and as dean of Keuka College, New 
York, before going to Finch. 

Miss Florence M. Hoagland died 
in July, 1946. She was academic ad- 
viser for women at Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia. 
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The Kentucky Association of Deans, 
at their meeting in Murray, Kentucky, 
October 18-19, 1946, elected the 
following officers: Miss Marguerite 
Reasor, Highland Junior High 
School, Louisville, president; Miss 
Frances Jennings, Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington, vice-president; Miss 
Margaret Evans, Senior High School, 
Owensboro, secretary; and Miss Mary 
Sweeney, Centre College, Danville, 
treasurer. 

The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women met at Harrisburg 
on November 1-2, 1946. The presi- 
dent, Miss Dorothy G. Lee, dean of 
women at Gettysburg College, pre- 
sided at the general session. The main 
address was given by Dean Eunice 
Hilton, University of Syracuse; her 
topic was: “On Being a Dean in 
1946.” At the formal banquet Dr. 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Education in a Period 
of Transition.” 

The New Jersey Association of 
Deans and Counselors, meeting in At- 
lantic City, November 8-10, 1946, 
chose as their convention theme 
“Modern Aids for the Modern 
Teacher.” The principal speaker was 
Mr. William G. Avirett, Education 
Editor of the New York Herald- 


Tribune. Miss Mary V. Holman ig 
president of the association. 

The Minnesota deans held a lunch- 
eon meeting during the convention ¢ 
the Minnesota Education Association 
October 24, 1946. Presiding was th 
president of the deans associatior 
Miss Sara Norris, Mankato Stat 
Teachers College. Miss Adelaide 
Enright, president of the Enright 
Milling Company, St. Paul, spoke o 
“Pioneer Women, 1946.” 
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A PARAGRAPH OF APPRECIATION ~ 


The Executive Board of NADW 
wants to express its appreciation of 
the immediate widespread response’ 
of its members to help in increasing” 
the size of our association. Many se~ 
cured at least one new member and a- 
number persuaded three or four to. 
join our ranks. We now have a lives 
ly membership of over one thousand 
interested deans and advisers. We 
want to give our very special thanks 
to the members who sent substantial 
gifts along with their membership 
dues; the total amount of the gifts 
was $420. An association grows 
strong and useful in proportion to the 
generosity and the interest of its 
members, 





Important! 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Headquarters: The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 
Dates: March 28-31, 1947 
“We'll be seeing you!” 








